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Physical Training 


THE VOICE | THE Sweoisu System 
How to Train It — How to Care for It | DUCATIONAL G-YMNASTICS 


For Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, Actors, | By BARON NILS POSSE, M.G., 


Singers, Teachers, and Public Speakers. By | Graduate of the Royal Gymnastic Central Insti- 
Prof. E. B. WARMAN, A.M., with illustra- tute of Steckholm; formerly instructor in the 
tions by Marion Morgan Reynolds. Quarto, Stockholm Gymnastic and Fencing Club. 
Cloth, $2.00. Quarto, Cloth, 241 Illustrations. $2.00 net; 


The accomplished author is high authority on all | by mail, $2 20. 


matters pertaining to the human voice, its cultivation | We do not recall any man of any land who has 
T cation in ston as has Baron Nils Posse s is 
understanding of the plan and chiefly to the fascination of the Swedish system 
scope 0 @ Voice: How to Train It — How to | of gymnastics as originated by P. H. Ling. The city 
Care for It,” the words of preface used by the) to an 
. B. | this subject as has never been known on any subjec 
anther, Warman, are about the atest in the same length of time. Through his judicious, 
that can be thought of. ‘It is our endeavor,” he | ynostentatious introduction of physical culture, that 
says, ‘‘to set forth such teachings as will strengthen | subject has been advanced as far in a few months as 
weak lungs; inculcate ideas of correct breathing | manual training, for instance, in as many years. 
and management of the breath ; remove bronchial | This work, the personification of the man, will 
trouble; also remove and prevent swollen tonsils and | through its style and illustrations (two hundred and 
elongated uvula without resorting to the surgeon’s | forty-one), do as much for the country as he has peér- 
knife ; strengthen the pillars of the soft palate, | sonally done for Boston. With him the word gym. 
thereby removing what is known as ‘ dropping of the | nastics does not signify merely recreation, grace, and 
a. strengthen and invigorate the vocal organs, | the strengthening of a few muscles; but educational 
at they may be used ony. for consecutive hours | gymnastics signify all that can be included in the de- 
without incurring the slightest injury or causing | velopment of a healthy body, at once graceful, vigor- 
weariness and hoarseness, and enable one to manage | ous, and elastic through physical exercise. Swedish 
the breath in the production of tone, thus giving the gymnastics have always signified, with Americans, 
maximum of pews with the minimum of strength.” | an attempt to restore health, but with him they sug 
Only by peoct ce according to the rules laid down, can | gest the best development of healthy boys and girls 
the aspiring singer or speaker decide whether the That which is most attractive in the vy tm 
author fulfills what he sets out to do. The book is| gymnastics from our standpoint is the rhythm, 
handsomely printed on heavy, calendered paper, | through which every fiber of the physical being is 
with wide margin, and is ample in illustrations.— | made vibrant with the tone of health, the spirit of 
Troy Press. grace, the vigor of elasticity.—Jour. of Ed., Boston. 


Any of our publications sent free on receipt of price. We also send free to any address catalogues of 
Fiction, Travels, Novels, Juveniles, Standard and School Text-books, Books for Students aud 
Teachers, Elocutionary Works, Supplementary Readings; Illustrated Holiday Catalogues, Kellogg, 
Optic, Sophie May, Trowbridge, and other catalogues of popular authors, and a general catalogue of 
our publications. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk Street, Boston 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


ENCLISH BOOKS. 
LONGMANS’ SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By DAvip SALMON. Crown 8vo, 305 pages, 80 cts. 
(Just Ready.) 

Contents.—I. Synthesis of Simple Sentences—Practice in 
Simple Sentences —Sentences Combined—Punctuation — 
Easy Narratives (a) Stories to Reproduce ()) Skeletons of 
Stories to reproduce (c) Stories in verse—Easy Essays— 
Letters—Grammar (Typical Errors). 

II. On the Choice of Words,—(a) Slang, (+) Simplic- 
ity, etc.—-On the Arrangement of Words — Grammar— 
Verbs —The Sentence mile and Metaphor— Brevity— 
Strength— Miscellaneous Sentences to be Amended — 
Miscellaneous Subjects for Composition — Notes for 
Teachers—Index. 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By DAVIDSALMON. A First Book on English 
Composition for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo, 110 
pages 30 cents. 

This ok forms Part I. of LONGMANS’ SCHOOL 
CUMPOSITION, 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
By DAVID SALMON. Part IL. Parts of Speech; 
Part II., Classification and Inflexion; Part III., 
Analysis of Sentences; Part IV., History and 
Derivation. With Notes for Teachers and Index, 
272 pages. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A better book by far than any in use in this country. 
It is thoroughly logical and scientific, though the author 
would probably claim to be a teacher and gramruoarian 
rather than a scientist. One of the best working gram- 
mars we have everseen. It is excellently arranged ana 
perfectly graded.”"— New Fork Teacher.’ 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 
By DAVID SALMON. 12mo, 124 pages, 30 cts. 
The Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the 
first half of the author’s School Grammar, with some of 
the explanations simplified, and with many of the exer- 
cises amplified, and with ajfew of the difficulties omitted. 

It provides much to do and not much to remember. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 
By R. MCWILLIAM., B A., Inspector to the Lon- 
don School Board. In Crown 8svo. Or in four 
Parts, each partsoldseparately. Price, 30cents. 


Part I. From the Earliest Times to Chaucer, 30 cta,— 
Part IL. From Chaucer to Shakespeare, 30 cts.—Part III. 
From Ben Jonson to Locke, 30 cts. Part IV. Shortly.) 
Complete in one volume. [ Shortly.) 

it is intended in this work to trace the story of English 
literature in a manner simple enough to interest begin- 
ners, and at the same time to afford information full 
enough to satisfy those who have made some little prog- 
ress in the subject. 


CHEAP DICTIONARIES. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 


AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
German-English and English German. By the 
Rey. WILLIAM LEWERY BLACKLEY, M.A., and 
CARL MARTIN FRIEDLANDER, M.D., Ph.D. 
1,172 pages. 12mo. $1.25. 
A thoroughly reliable dictionary, well bound, and well 
printed on good paper, at a very low price. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
German-English; English-German. By F. W. 
LONGMAN, Balliol College, Oxford. Fifth edi- 
tion. 18mo. 90 cents. 

The object of this work is to give, within a moderate 
compass, all words, idioms, and expressions at all likely 
to be met with in ordinary literature or in the course of 
conversation. In printing, the Roman and Italic types 
have been selected in preference to German, because of 
their greater clearness. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


BY LEON CONTANSBAU. Post 8vo. French-English 
and English-French. 974 Pages $125. 

The matter is thoroughly reliable, and is clearly 
printed on good paper. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
French-English; English French, ete. New edi- 


tion, carefully revised. Square 18mo. 60 cents. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINC 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

The Voyage to Liliput and the Voyage to Brob- 
dingnag. By DEAN Swirt. Editedand adapted 
for Use in Schools by THomas PARRY, F.R.G.S. 
With 14 illustrations. Crown, 8vo, 30 cents. 


A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” 
By LADY BRaAsskY. Adapted for School and 
Class Reading. With 37 illustrations and Map. 
12mo. 75 cents. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. 
* Spectator.” 


With Notes and Illustrations. By DAvip SALMon. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. 45 cents. 


Essays from the 


A new catalogue of Educational Books is now ready, and will be sent to any address upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK, 


ISSUZHD. 
1. A Memoir of Roger Ascham, by SAMUEL JoHNSON, LL.D. ; and 
selections from the Life of Thomas Arnold, by DEAN STANLEY. Edited 
with introductions and Notes by JAMES S. CARLISLE. 16mo, pp. 252, $1.00. 


2. DeGraff’s School Room Guide of School Management and Meth- 
ods of Teaching. 70th edition, wholly rewritten. 16mo, pp. 350. $1.50. 

3. Pedagogical Primers. No 1. A Primer of School Management. No. 
2. A Primer of Letter Writing. Each, 16mo, pp. 40, 25 cents. 


4. Laboratory Manual of Experimental Physics. A brief course of Quantita- 
tive Physics, intended for Beginners. By ALBERT L. AREY. 16mo, pp 200. 175 cents. 


5. Blakely’s Parliamentary Rules. Parchment paper, pp. 4, 25 cents. 
6. Papers on School Issues of the Day. Nos. 1-8. Send for list of them. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publishers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL 


PARIS, 1889. 


We have been asked by the School Board 
of « city in « neighboring state to recommend a | Latin Professorship. 
man for the above position. Address, 


ANTED—Supprintendent. Salary $2,500. \ ANTED-@1,600, 
has asked us to recommend a man for 
Must have studied abroad | ommend a young man for agent, to travel for 

and be conversant with the methods of Eurd- | their books ‘Add rem 


A leading University \ ANTED— Traveling Agent. A leading 
blishing house has written us to rec 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, pean Universities, Address, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
470 Dearborn street, Chicago. ‘eachers’ Co-operative Association, ’ 90 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
W ANTED—A Music teacher fora State W Aizen Principal for Preparatory aud 
Normal School. Good salary. Fall term \ ANTED—Matron. A leading institution Normal department of a leading college 
Address, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, # is in search of a matron for Pail term. 7 61,200. pe Address, “am Teachers’ Co-operativ 
_ “B70 Dearborn street, Chicago. | Address, ) Teachers’ Co-operative Association, Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
“470 Dearborn street, Chicago 
\ ANTED— Assistant Principal for Acad + ih Sale or Rent—A large number of Col 
emy. Salary $1,000 to $1 200. Congre \ ANTED— Vocal Teacher.@ A college bas leges and Academies in various states, 
gationalist or Presbyterian, @ Address, * asked us to recommend a lady or man for | to $10, For particulars, address 
Teacher’ ‘©-operative Association, position of vocal teacher. + Salary $1,000. Ad- | ‘eachers’ Co-operative Association, 
"3,70 Dearborn street, Chicago. | dress, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, “4 7 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
70 Dearborn street, Uhicago. 


GQ ALARY $1,200. Pennsylvania School 


eachers” Co-operative Association. ~ 
*@ 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


for Musical Conservatory 
$1,000 to $1,500.% A Normal School has 


Grammar Grade teachers; 100 Interme | written us to recommend a man or woman for 
diate teachers; 100 Primary teachers, For Fall | the above position.~ An excellent opening. Ad- 


dress, Teachers’ Amociation, ~ + 
. 70 Dearborn street, Chicago 


Nebraska School Board has written us to 
find them a principal. ' Salary $1,000. « Further 
particulars sent on application to . _, 

Teachers’ Co-operativg Association. 
7 Bearborg, street, Chicago 


« An lowa School 


nard has written us for « superintendent \ ANTED—50 High School assistants; 100 
for Fall at above salary. A college wan wanted 
, with full particulars, < 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, openings Address, | 
“70 Dearborn street, Chicago, T 
PRINCIPALSHIP in Nebraska> $1,000.% A 


)RINCIPALSHIP in ‘lows. $700 to $900. 
. ard has written us fora | School Board near Chicago to find them a 
principal for Fall. We invite correspondence ae for the Fall Term. Have been payi: 
with suitable applicants.C _ 4 1,800. 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association,“ | full application to Teachers’ Co-operative 
“470 [ ciation, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. ~~~ 


New man must begin on less. 


street, Chicago 


a ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have ihe shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 


ESTERBROOK & Ce ) 


They have all the 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of P pore elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the .public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


private schools throughout the United States. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


FOR ARBOR DAY. 


Harper’s School Speaker, 


IN TWO PARTS. 


12mo, Cloth, 240 pages. 


Correspondence solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


BOOK FIRST. 


Price, 60 cents. 


PART I.—Arbor Day. 


Exercises in Poetry and Prose 


for Spring Festivals, Arbor Day, Flower-planting Day, and other 


similar occasions. 
Curtis. 


With an Introduction by George William 
Supplemented by brief directions for the Planting and 


Care of Trees, Outline Programmes for Public Exercises, ete. 


PART Day. 


Selections of Poetry and 


Prose suitable for use in Schools, and for Public Exercises in con- 
nection with the observance of Memorial or Decoration Day. 


Send for our Illustrated Educational Catalogue. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FR‘ $88 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


~ Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 

Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Cihemcals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


Inferior 
Imitations, 
BE SURE 
your Corset is 
stamped 


put still corsets on their 
Growing Children? 

We beg of you don't do it 

but be sure to buy 


Send for 
Circular, 


CORSE’ 
WAISTS 
THOUSANDS bow 1k use 


jest Materials throughout 


BEST 


Wear and Finish. 70 

i Buckle at Hip for 76 
lose Supporters Miss, 
Tape-fastened Buttons 
—won't pull of 75 
Oord.cdge BUTTON 
HOLES-1con't out, 
FOR SALE BY 1.08 
Leading Retailers, Lalées 
or mailed Free on 1.00 


receipt of price, by Ag j 
FERRIS BROS. 200 
. AGES. 2.00 
Manufaeturers, 341 Broadway, New York, 
MARSHALL FIELD & (0. , CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts. 
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RE 


Ye 
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MABEL’S GRANDMA. 


“The world is even as 


we take it, 


And life, dear child, is what we make it.” 


This is sense, even if it is not Shakes- | 
pearean. Indeed, it is the opening stanza 
of an anonymous poem. It was the senti 
ment of an old lady to her grandchild 
Mabel. And many a Mabel has found it | 
to be true, and she has made her life a very | 
happy one because she has taken care of | 
her health. She keeps on hand a supply of | 
Dr, Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and so | 
is not troubled with those wasting diseases, | 
weaknesses, ‘‘dragging-down” sensations | 
and functional irregularities that so many | 
women endure. It is the only medicine for 
women, sold by druggists, under a positive | 
guarantee from the manufacturers, that | 
it will give satisfaction in every case, or 
money will be refunded. This guarantee 
has been printed on the bottle - wrappers, 
and faithfully carried out for many years. 

‘Favorite Prescription” is a legitimate 
medicine, not a beverage. Contains no 
alcohol to inebriate ; no syrup or sugar to 
derange digestion. As peculiar in its reme- 
dial results as in its composition, 

As a powerful, invigorating tonic, it 


imparts strength to the whole system, 
and to the womb and its appendages in 
particular, For overworked, ‘ worn-out,” 
“*run-down,” debilitated teachers, millin- 
ers, dressmakers, seamstresses, 
housekeepers, nursing mothers, and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is the greatest earthly boon; 
being unequaled as an appetizing cordial 
and restorative tonic, or strength-giver. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, 
‘*Favorite Prescription” is unequaled and 
is invaluable in allaying and subduing 
nervous excitability, irritability, exhaus- 
tion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other 
distressing, nervous symptoms, commonly 
attendant upon functional and organic dis- 
ease. It induces refreshing sleep and re- 
lieves mental anxiety and despondency, 

A Book of 160 pages, on ‘Woman and 
Her Diseases, their Nature, and How to 
Cure them,” sent sealed, in plain envelope, 
on receipt of ten cents, in stamps. 

Address, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 663 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y, 


at\ve 


PELLETS 


Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 


Unequaled as a Liver Pill. Smallest, Cheapest, Easiest 


to Take. 


One Tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a Dose. 


Cures Sick Headache, 


Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and al! 


derangements of the stomach ang bowels. 


25 cents, by druggists. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURK 
CHEMICALS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


OSEPH LLOTTS 


STEEL PERS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 


Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 
J. B. Lipprncotr COMPANY 


W. A. OLMSTED, 
182 Wabash Avenue, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Shar 
Lead and’ late Feaclis. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass, 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 


Chicago. ' chines on trial to responsible parties. 


| CURE FITS! 


y cure I donot mean merely to stop them 

for a time and then have them return A (a a 
fedicel cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPIL- 
or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 
Warrant my remedy toocure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving @ 
oure. at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 


Send 
infallib) . Give E and Post 
UOT: Pearl se Now 


Musical 
tactory Belle for Schools: 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. 0. 
No atty’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 


100 SONGS fora2 cent stamp. tous & Yoom, Gara, 


DESKS, 
Chairs, 
ice Furniture. 


. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
DERBY & KILNER DESK 00, 
Salesrooms, 
opp. Lowell Depot, 
98 Causeway St., Boston, 


Voice 


Is easily injured—the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such eondi- 
tions, become not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 
every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
cate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 
“Tn the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
T was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate aword. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
iave never known it to fail.””— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. . 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


10 30 PERT. 


PER 
ANNUM Net to 
Conservative, Safe, and Permanent Investment for 
sums of $100 or more. Investigation invited. Illus: 
trated pamphlets on receipt of 8 cts. to pay postage. 
For particulars, references, etc., address, 
W. W. WINSTON, 
Box 349, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 5. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 
76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CINCINNATI! BELL FOUNDRY 
‘INCINNATT, O., solo makers of the ‘‘Blymyer 
Charch, School and Fire Alarm Bells. 


Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials. 
Mention this paper. (eow) 


A, 
195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


If you want a Medal for your school seu’ 
Teachers for my Illus. Catalogue and Price List. 
4. J. RAWISZER, Peart RIveR, New YORK- 
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Vol, XXXI. 


No, 14. 


Journal of Edueation. 


A WHEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
WAKING CROCUS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Yes, I am little Crocus, 
For whom you’ ve waited long ; 
I cannot tarry here asleep, 
I hear the robin’s song. 
I see Vanessa fly aloft 
On gaily painted wing; 
And pussy-willows silky, soft, 
The merry children bring ; 
‘*T must awake,’’ the blackbird cries, 
** For now is jocund Spring.”’ 


And I would like, if city folk 
Would only let me stay, 

To seek the wild Hepatioa, 
Upon this April day, 

To frolic with her down the slope 
In all her winsome play, 

And catch the shy Anemone 
Ere she can hide away 

Behind the mossy boulders, 
All spotted o’er with gray. 


Will not some kindly wanderer 
Hepatic bring to me, 

To bloom beside her foreign coz, 
Where all the world can see ? 

She may not, true, be city bred, 
But what is that to thee ? 

I love her for her modest ways, 
Her frolic and her glee; 

I watch the merry sparkle 
Within her dark blue ee. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
DEATH'S VICTOR. 


BY REV. THERON BROWN, 


The night rolled on; how late the dawn! 
How dim Hope’s lingering ray 

O'er sorrowing Love that watched above 
The grave where Jesus lay! 

And Faith herself, in sad surprise, 
Forgot, that dreadful hour, 

Death held a Victor who could rise 
And trample on his power. 


Hark! whence that sound? It shakes the ground! 
Night flies in pale dismay ; 
An angel stands with mighty hands, 
And rolls the rock away! 
The Lord himself in sovereign strength 
Hath broke Death’s iron chain ; 
Life’s glorious day begins at length 
And Love’s immortal reign. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. J. E. Brapiry, Minneapolis, Minn : There is 
danger that teachers will accept the ignoble view of the 
teacher’s office which has been embodied into classic liter- 
ature by Shakespeare, Dickens, and Irving. 


Danret WesstTER: For the purpose of public instruc- 
tion, we have held, and do hold, every man subject to tax- 
ation in proportion to his property ; and we look not to 
the question whether he himself has or has not chil- 
dren to be benefited by the education for which he pays. 


Supr. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Mo.: How 
important that all teachers of children, and especially of 
little children, should possess the requisite natural quali- 
fications and a high degree of teaching power,—conscious 
and unconscious power! There must be scholarship, but 
scholarship of itself is not a sufficient qualification. With 
scholarship there must be aptness to teach and agreeable 
and winning manners. 


APRIL. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


Of the two commencements of the old Jewish year, for 
religious and civic purposes respectively, the former was 
assigned to the month Abib, or April. In the Alban cal- 
endar the month had thirty-six days and began the year, 
but six of these were allotted elsewhere when in the cal- 
endar of Romulus April was given the second place, and 
it retains its remaining thirty days although it was re- 
moved permanently to the fourth place in the later 
Roman calendar. 

It is said often that the name of the month is derived 
from aperio, “I open,” since it is the season of the burst- 
ing of buds and the unfolding of leaves ; but other author- 
ities ascribe its derivation analogically, and regard it as 
from the Greek name of Venus; the Roman custom in 
the naming of the months was without reference to nat- 
ural conditions, but since April was looked upon as the 
month of the goddess of love, the reproductive power of 
nature being then restored to full activity, its seems 
pertinent to agree that Aprilis or Aphrilis comes from 
Aphrodite. 

The Dutch called April grass-month, and the Anglo- 
Saxons termed it Eostre monat, from the goddess Eostre, 
perhaps, or from the significance of yst, a storm, since 
east winds were wont to be prevalent in Europe at this 
season. 

As for the tricks apt to be played on the first day of 
the month, it is believed that the custom is very old and a 
relic of paganism. The Hindoos practice similar pranks 
on the last day of March, when they hold the Huli fes- 
tival ; it is thought by some people that the sending of 
one on fruitless errands is a travesty of the sending of 
Jesus hither and thither, from Annas to Caiaphas, and 
from Pilate to Herod. 

In the second century a dispute arose between the East- 
ern churches as to the proper period of Easter festivities, 
and after various decisions of temporary result, the rale 
now is that Easter-Day shall be the first Sunday after the 
Paschal full moon ; that is, the full moon which comes upon 
or next after the twenty-first day of March. It is not the 
actual moon in the sky, it is said, nor the mean moon of 
astronomers, that regulates Easter, but one somewhat 
imaginary, whose periods are so contrived that the new 
(calendar) moon must follow the real new moon, so that 
the 14th of the calendar moon, which from the Mosaic era 
had been regarded as the ecclesiastical full moon, falls 
generally on the 15th. or 16th. of the real moon. 

Without doubt the great use of eggs at Easter is owing 
to their emblematic character ; besides the special observ- 
ance of the day common to the Greek and Catholic 
churches, it has gained in consequence in Christian com- 
munities until nearly all denominations make the season 
one of joy, and they use the symbolic egg as did St. Au- 
gustine, as atype of hope. A little book, recently from 
the D. Lothrop Co., and written by Miss Anna Barrows, 
whose name is pleasantly familiar to readers of the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, gives a great amount of informa- 
tion about eggs, and is especially seasonable at Easter, 
containing as it does many items concerning their use at 
this pefiod, and also in pagan ceremonies before the 
Christian era perpetuated the passover. 

Among those whose death has occurred in April are 
Tamerlane, Mirabeau, the artist-ruler of Florence, Lorenzo 
de Medici, Richard Cour de Lion, Direr, Goldsmith, 
Handel, Cobden, Danton, Robert Raikes, Bacon, Buffon, 
Byron, Wordsworth; and the greatest humorist and the 
greatest dramatist of the seventeenth century, Cervantes 
and Shakespeare ; the author of Robinson Crusoe died in 
April, as did Tasso, Cowper, Bayard the knight sans peur 
et sans reproche, one of our Presidents, and the Jewish 
premier of England. 

The violent death of Abraham Lincoln, one of the most 
tragic events in our history, made the fourteenth day one 


to be ever remembered, while it was already tenable as: 


that on which Warwick the king-maker was killed in 
battle, in 1471. 

Alexander the Great and Diogenes died in 323 B. C., 
on the twenty-first of April, and there was no longer occa- 
sion for the philosopher to say, “ Stand from between me 
and the sun.” 

But there was a death in Nisan, or April, more solemn 
and important than all others could be,—that of Jesus 
upon the Cross. 

The battles of Culloden, Fontenoy, and Lexington were 
in this month of awakening, and our civil war began and 
ended in it. 

Comparatively few elementary disturbances have taken 
place in April, the earthquake at Ragusa in 1667 being 
one of the most notable, a tornado at Surrat in 1782 being 
another. 

In 1844 the Fleet Prison at London, well known to 
readers of Little Dorrit, was abolished. Thirty years 
earlier Napoleon abdicated the French throne, and in 
1848 the abolition of slavery in all the dominions of 
France was declared. On the last day of the month Lou- 
isiana was sold to the United States, and the district thus 
gained cost but $15,000,000. On this day, in 1789, 
George Washington was inaugurated as the first President 
of our nation, at New York. 

Certain civil liberties were granted in 1598 by the 
signing by Henry IV. of France of the celebrated Edict 
of Nantes. 

Sir John Franklin was born in April, as was General 
Grant, whose birthday is the date of Emerson’s death; 
and on the second day, to poor parents on the island of 
Fiinen, was given a little son whom we all know as Hans 
Christian Andersen, dear to children of all ages. There 
seems propriety in the April coming of one whose brain 
so teemed with fanciful caprices and allegory ; for this is 
the season of softness and smiles and tears, of exquisite 
tints and gentle surprises, when everything lures the heart 
to find renewed strength and cheer in the innumerable 
devices of nature which await their destiny in the fulfill- 
ing of divine law. 

Before the feminine April, March yields his strong 
armor and retreats to latitudes where he may still be su- 
preme ; the chill of evening lessens with the early rising 
of the sun, and throughout the lengthening day the coun- 
try air is resonant with the gamut of farmers’ voices and 
the steady creaking of the broad wheels that revolve 
slowly behind the plodding oxen, while woodlands are 
musical with chirps of birds that seem to be considering 
the thickening foliage as nesting possibilities. 

A passing cloud showers the willing earth with a hasty 
rustle of rain, and flies onward, leaving brilliant blue skies 
above us. Everything promises eternal life, and sorrow 
itself is comforted in the midst of the season’s delicate 


influences. 


FROM THE HOME OF PESTALOZZI. 


BY DR. THEO. B. NOSS, CALIFORNIA, PA. 


Several Swiss cities and towns were in succession the 
home of Henry Pestalozzi. Zurich was his birthplace 
and home for over twenty years. For about thirty years 
he lived at Birr, in northern Switzerland, on a farm, 
which he bought and named Neuhof. At one time he 
had charge of an orphan asylum at Stanz. Four happy 
and fruitful years were then passed at Burgdorf, followed 
by a short residence at Manchenbuchsee. At Yverdon 
were spent more than twenty of the most important years 
of his life. 

Pestalozzi lived less than two years after quitting Yver- 
don, and this brief period was passed in retirement, and 
not without sorrow, in his old home at Neuhof. His 
grave is at Birr, near his Neuhof farm. She who accom- 
panied him as his bride when he first came to his new 
farm, died at Yverdon, and is buried there. The follow- 


ing extract from her epitaph shows the esteem in which 
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she was held by the citizens of Yverdon, by whose author- 
ity the epitaph was inscribed : 

‘« Worthy spouse of Pestalozzi, . . . . associated without reserve 
during forty-six years in his work of devotion ; she has left behind 
her a blessed and venerated memory.”’ 

Until a year or two ago, when it was decided to erect 
a bronze statue to Pestalozzi in Yverdon, Zurich had done 
more to honor his memory than any other Swiss city. 

A few days since, I visited with peculiar pleasure the 
so-called Pestalozzi-room (Pestalozzi-tuebchen) in Zurich. 
This room is connected with the Swiss Permanent School 
Exhibition, a large and excellent collection of school 
books, apparatus, furniture, maps, work done by pupils, 
etc. It is kept open certain hours daily, all the year. 

The Pestalozzistuebchen, a room about 12 by 20 feet in 
size, is completely filled with souvenirs of this great 
teacher. These include the cradle in which he was 
rocked in infancy, numerous portraits taken at different 
periods from early childhood to old age, his walking-stick, 
several autograph letters, a marble statue, and other arti- 
cles of like interest. It will thus be seen that Pestalozzi’s 
memory is cherished in Zurich. He is honored as a 
prophet in his native city. 

Visiting some of the public schools, including the Leh- 
rerinnen Seminar (Girls’ Normal School), I saw some 
evidences that Pestalozzi’s spirit has not died out in the 
town of his birth. 

It is an interesting fact that a great grandson, Karl 
Pestalozzi, whom Pestalozzi dandled on his knee at Neu- 
hof in the last year of his life, is at present a professor in 
the Federal Polytechnic School at Zurich. 

Those interested in the life of Pestalozzi will naturally 
turn to Yverdon as the scene of his greatest achievements. 
True, his two great and popular books, Leonard and 
Gertrude and How Gertrude Taught her Children, were 


Yverdon Castle (Pestalozzi’s School). 


written prior to the opening of the Yverdon schools. 
Moreover, the teaching done at Stanz and Burgdorf had 
attracted attention, but it remained for the great Yverdon 
school to spread its master’s fame throughout the world. 

This quiet place, favorably located at the head of Lake 
Neuchatel, is to-day a town of over 6,000 inhabitants. It 
is an hour's ride by rail from Lausanne. Lying quite off 
tha beaten track of travel, it is seldom visited by tourists. 

I have just seen the public schools of the town, which 
are very similar to those of other Swiss towns of like size. 
The principal, or “ director,” as the Swiss term is, cour- 
teously invited me to witness some recitation room work. 
I examined the large library, which is public, and walked 
through the various halls and apartments. The school 
work was fairly good, but did not chain my interest as 
much as the building itself, the same old stone castle in 
which Pestalozzi held his great school for twenty years. 
It is a massive structure, two hundred feet square, quite 
devoid of architectural beauty, inside or out. The monot 
ony of the exterior is somewhat relieved by four round 
towers, about thirty feet in diameter by one hundred in 
height, which rise from the ground at corners. 

Many modern windows have been put in to fit this 
medieval building for school purposes. The intricate 
arrangement of the interior would be a mystery, if one did 
not remember the original uses of the structure. 

Turning over the chronicles of Yverdon I found the 
foliowing interesting paragraph, the first of a long list re- 
lating to Pestalozzi, and dated Feb. 1, 1804 :— 

** The municipality, informed that Citizen Pestalozzi, celebrated 
instructor at Burgdorf, thinks of leaving that place and locating in 
Canton Vaud, and considering the advantage which the public 
and the people of this place particularly would derive from an es- 
tablishment of this kind, has decided to invite him in a pressing 
manner to give the preference to this town, assuring him that 
they will neglect nothing that will tend to render his stay at Yver- 
don agreeable.’’ 


“ Feb. 4. Response from Pestalozzi. He will come to Yverdon 
in a few days.’’ 

The next entry begins as follows :— 

May 26. Arrival of Citizen Pestalozzi.’’ 

The last record, in these words, is dated Feb. 20, 1827 : 


‘‘ Monsieur Gottlieb Pestalozzi, grandson of the celebrated school- 
master, announces the decease (Feb. 17) of Monsieur Henri Pesta- 
lozzi, former head of the institute of this place.”’ 

Several towns in Canton Vaud had urged Pestalozzi to 
establish his school in their midst. When he visited 
Yverdon he required as one condition a suitable building. 
There was but one in the town large enough. That was 
the old castle. It was immediately secured. While it 
was in course of preparation the new school opened, with 
seven or eight pupils, in a small room in a private 
dwelling. Within five years it had excited widespread 
interest unparalleled in the history of education. The 
kings of Prussia, Holland, and Denmark each sent, at 
the expense of the state, a number of youth to learn Pes- 
talozzi’s methods. Private pupils came from far and 
near. Distinguished visitors flocked thither, among them 
Karl Ritter, the celebrated geographer, who made an 
eight days’ visit in 1807, and Dr. Andrew Bell, one of 
the authors of the monitorial system in the schools of 
England. 


PENCILS. 


BY M. A. H. 


A short article on pencils, in the JouRNAL or Epvoa- 
TION calls forth my hearty sympathy fer teachers who 
find it difficult to keep these in proper condition for daily 
use. I have seen little ones in the primary schools look- 
ing at a perfect copy on the blackboard, and trying their 
best to imitate it with slate pencils worn so close to the 
wood which encased them, that they were obliged to 
hold them upright. The teacher had a great deal to do, 
and very little time in which to do it, and on one of my 
visits I collected the pencils of the entire class and with a 
sharp knife soon had them in order. A month after- 
ward I visited the school, and on entering was greeted 
with such a show of hands that I was quite embarrassed. 
I asked the meaning of all this from the nearest little 
boy, and he answered, “ Our pencils are bad again.” 

There are many children in our public schools who are 
neat and dislike to handle a pencil that an untidy child 
has been chewing or whittling. I have tried a variety of 
methods by which each child might always have her or his 
own pencil. I pasted on the pencils bits of paper on which 
the owner’s name was written. These were continually 
falling off. Then I tied bits of bright ribbon or worsted on 
the pencils. These rapidly disappeared. Next I cut a 
a little notch in the pencil, in which the owner’s name or 
number was written. I felt sure that I had succeeded at 
last, but I did not realize how qnickly and slyly the small 
boy could whittle out my figures and insert his own. All 
this happened when pupils furnished their own pencils. 
When the city furnished them I gave them out as often 
as there seemed to be a need for them. They disap- 
peared so rapidly that an investigation was made through- 
out the building. In different desks we found from 
three to five pencils, and in one case there were nine al- 
most new. That was three years ago. Since then I have 
had comparatively little trouble. The children and my- 
self together bought a pencil-sharpener. Two boys take 
charge of it for a week, and every night after school put 
the pencils in order. At the end of the school year I 
collect all the pencils, both slate and lead, and save them 
for the new year. As my class averages fifty-six pupils, 
I sharpen 120 pencils of both kinds. In September each 
child receives a new slate pencil and a new lead one. 
When either of these becomes broken or dull it may be 
changed for a sharp one, either before or after school. 
If the pupil brings a good pencil he receives a good one 
in return; if chewed or cut, he receives one of the old 
ones before mentioned. No pupil is allowed to help him- 
self, or to take a pencil without bringing one in exchange. 
If he complains that it is lost, he takes the shortest one of 
the old ones on hand, and very soon he finds the missing 
pencil in his pocket or shut in his arithmetic. Under no 
circumstances do I give them a dull pencil. That is 


Four days later occurs this entry :— 


terture. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(IV.) 


BY J. T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The high schools are designated by different names, 
depending in part upon the length of the course. Of the 
nine different kinds of schools above the elementary 
peoples’ schools, by far the most important and numerous 
are the Gymnasium and Real Gymnasium; the former 
placing most emphasis upon classical studies and the latter 
upon modern languages, sciences, and mathematics. 

The following programs indicate the amount of time 
spent upon the various subjects in the two kinds of schools 
just named : 

NINE YEARS’ COURSE IN ROYAL PRUSSIAN GYMNASIUM 
FOLLOWING THREE YEARS IN A PRIMARY PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. FIRST YEAR IN GYMNASIUM IS BEGUN WHEN 
PUPILS ARE ABOUT NINE YEARS OF AGE, 


Number of Recitations Weekly. 


ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 

yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. yr. Total. 
3 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 8 
Latin, 9 9  § 8 8&8 8 8 8 TN 
French, - 4632232 2 3 3 3 21 
History and $3483 8 8 8 8 8 B 
Geography, 
Mathematics, 44 4 @ 4 6 
Natural History, @ #8 = = 0 


Hebrew, ap4, in some schools, English, are elective. 
NINE YEARS’ COURSE OF A REAL GYMNASIUM IN PRUSSIA 
FOLLOWING A THREE YEARS’ PRIMARY COURSE. 


Number of Recitations Weekly. 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th oth 


yr. yr. yr. yr. Ye Ye yr yr 
Religion, 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
German, 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Latin, 8 7 7 6 6 5 5 5 5 
French, - 5 5 4 4 4 + 4 . 
English, - - ~ 4 4 3 3 3 3 
History and $ 8 44 4 8 8 8 8 
Geography, 
Natural History, 2 2 2 2 2 2 - - - 
Physics, - 3 3 3 3 
Chemistry, - - - - - - 2 2 2 
Mathematics, 5 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Writing, 4 2 - ~ 
Drawing, 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 


The relative value of the classics and science is being 
vigorously discussed in Germany, and changes in the 
plans of study are being constantly made. A comparison 
of the programs given above and those of the same schools 
thirty years, ago shows some interesting changes. The 
Gymnasium has added weekly, in French 4 hours, history 
and geography 3, mathematics 2, natural history 2, phys- 
ies 2; it has dropped 1 hour a week in religion and Ger- 
man, 9 hours in Latin, and 2 hours in Greek. The Real 
Gymnasium has added 10 hours a week in Latin and 
1 hour a week in religion, 2 hours in German, drawing, 
and writing, 3 hours in mathematics, and 4 hours in sci- 
ence. With such requirements it is no wonder that the 
boys of the high schools of Germany know more of for- 
eign languages than many of our college graduates. Al- 
though there is a change going on in respect to the teach- 
ing of the classics, and far less is required than formerly, 
the humanistic spirit of Erasmus and Trotzendorf is 
still ripe in many schools, as shown by the wonderful 
facility with which the boys of the upper classes discuss 
the literature of Greece and Rome in the language of the 
authors themselves. 

I was struck with the thoroughness with which the 
grammar of Latin and Greek is learned, chhildren of nine 
years beginning its study and continuing it for five and 
six years before drill upon the paradigms and rules is 
thought to be necessary. Even the minutest points of 
grammar are emphasized and learned in the dryest pos 
sible form. I have seen children of tender years writhe 
under the rebukes of stern masters for neglecting to place 
properly a Greek accent or for forgetting one of several 
insignificant exceptions. Although the results were 5? 


marvellous, I could but think that the means of reaching 
them were most unnatural. With so much time give? 
to modern languages in the high schools of Germany, there 
is little wonder that more is accomplished than in ou 
short two or three years’ courses. While considerable 
attention is paid to pronunciation and conversation, by 


far the greatest emphasis is placed upon reading and 
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_ methods rather than in the scheme of studies. 
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grammar. Classic authors are read and discussed intelli- 
gently in the advanced grades; the finest shades in the 
meaning of words are recognized, and frequently points 
of English grammar discussed which would be passed 
over in our schools. 

Girls are not given the privileges of higher instruction 
which are accorded to boys. The so-called higher girls’ 
schools are not much in advance of our best grammar 
schools, the course covering but nine or ten years. There 
is, however, in these schools instruction in French five or 
six years and in English three years. Some of the higher 
girls’ schools are directly joined with the girls’ normal 
schools, in which German literature, French, and English 
are pursued as regular studies. 


WHAT IS THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


BY SUPT. N. A. DOUGHERTY, PEORIA, ILL. 


The term high school is the vaguest in the school vocab- 
ulary. It covers an endless variety of schools with an 
infinite variety of courses of study, aims, ideals, and 
methods; in general it means the highest department of 
the public school system of the town or city. Anything 
which promises to bring order out of this chaos will be 
heartily welcomed. Any influence to produce such a 
result must be universal and natural, for it must endure 
and continue to work, and artificial devices are only for 
the moment. 

The people are anxious to support good secdndary 
schools. They are willing to pay for them. If they do 
not have them, it is the duty of the colleges to show the 
patrons of the school wherein this failure lies. 

The weak points in the public school system seem to be 
the transitions,—transitions from the grammar to the high 
school and transition from the high school to the college. 
Undoubtedly many pupils drop out at the end of the 
grammar school course, and fail to carry their education 
further only, or at least principally, because of the length 
of the step from the school they have been attending to 
the high school. Our high schools are too much of “ fin- 
ishing” schools. Most of the surroundings and influences, 
studies and ambitions of the last year in the high school 
tend to confirm in the mind of the pupil the conviction 
that at the end of the high school course he has reached, 
if not the goal, at least a very convenient half-way station, 
where he may reasonably rest on his laurels. Earnest 
effort has been made to unite the high school and college. 
The plan of Michigan University has done more for the 
improvement of secondary education than all the other 
plans combined. If Harvard received this year only nine 
students from the high schools of Massachusetts, Michigan 
University bas had, at least, half of her freshman class 
from the high schools of the West. Her plan lands the 
graduates of the high school, not before the doors of the 
college, but within those doors. Were the same true of 
the other colleges, then the college contingent found in 
each class in the high school would be much greater than 
now, and the ratio of college men to the whole population 
would not be, as now, less than it was a century since. 
Not only this, but those pupils who did not go to college, 
and the community at large, would have a truer concep- 
tion of the nature and aim of education. 

If the high school could be brought closer to the college, 
a more perfect differentiation of their respective functions 
would be attainable. In the first place, such subjects as 
psychology, logic, and the philosophy of ethics would be 
recognized as necessarily belonging to the college, and 
they would be dropped from the high school course. Less 
obvious, but not less important, would be another change 
which would inevitably occur in high school aims and 
The high 
school teacher would see more clearly just what he is 
called upon to do, just what kind of instruction he should 
give, just how far he should seek to carry his pupils. 
And it is at this point that some powerful checking influ- 
ence is needed in our high school methods. We are in 
great danger of getting beyond our pupils, of resorting 
too much to college methods, of exhausting, or rather of 
trying and pretending to exhaust the subject. If both 
teacher and pupil sce the college plainly before them, 
there will be less of this vain, and worse than vain attempt 
to cover the whole subject and finish it up. It will be 
easier for each to content himself with such an introduce 


tion to various fields as is proper to the high school age, 
each having constantly before the mind the fact that just 
ahead is a school,—the college,—in which the same studies 
are pursued further, deeper, higher. Properly to appre- 
ciate and thoroughly to understand the pebble he was 
picking up on the shore, it was necessary that Newton 
should have in his ears, not occasionally, but constantly, 
unceasingly, the rolling waves of that boundless sea of 
knowledge that stretched out before him. As it now is, 
we lose our perspective in the high school. We think 
“the rustic cackle of our bourg the murmur of the world..’ 
We need, teacher and pupil, to be constantly reminded of 
our subordinate position in the educational world. 

What could be more natural than that the higher should 
reach down and adapt the lower to itself? The high 
schools are here to stay. If the education given by them 
in the past is not in all respects all that is needed, let us 
improve upon it. Let us make it better and better as the 
years go by, until it shall supply what is needed. Let us 
remember that we do the best for the boy who stops with 
a high school education, when we do nothing, to impede 
the progress of the other boy who goes on to a college 
graduation. What the colleges want is a sound sub- 
stantial training. They are not so particular as to what 
subjects the boy has studied, as they are as to how he has 
studied them. We need to make the training of the high 
school solid and substantial. The lower school must 
receive its vivifying spirit from the higher. Let us see 
to it that our public schools lead up and connect with the 
college and university. 


NATIVE TREES—(XV). 


BY L. W RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE CHESTNUT OAKS, 

Many persons older than boys have shared the surprise 
of the latter at finding acorns upon trees which they sup- 
posed should bear chestnuts. The close resemblance in the 
leaves of the “chestnut” oaks to thoxe of the true chest 
nut tree is the probable origin of the name “ chestnut”’ as 
applied to the oaks. Certain other resemblances in the 
outward features of the two kinds of trees, with the fact, 
also, that they are frequently found growing in the same 
locality, make it quite necessary for one not much versed 
in trees to look to the fruit to distinguish the oak from the 
chestnut. 

There are in New England, and further west and south, 
two or three named varieties of these oaks, growing to 
tree size. They are not widely different in characteristics, 
and, for our present purpose will be considered together. 

The chestnut oaks all belong to the annual-fruited divi- 
sion. They vary considerably in the size of their acorns, 
and somewhat in their leaves. These oaks fruit but 
sparingly ; and the acorns being sweet are eagerly taken 
by squirrels. Collectors must be early on the ground to 
secure even specimens of sound acorns. 

The typical chestnut oak has narrow leaves with num- 
erous sharp teeth upon their margins. They have short 
footstalks, but long narrow blades, generally widest in the 
middle. This variety usually grows upon, or near, river 
banks, and is most common south and west of New Eng- 
land. 

The variety known as the “rock ”’ chestnut oak receives 
its term “rock”? from the rocky situations in which it is 
frequently found. In outward appearance it has a marked 
resemblance to a chestnut tree, often growing in company 
with it. The leaves are large, often nine inches long, on 
very short footstalks, and have large rounded teeth upon 
their margins. Parallel nerves extend from the midrib, 
and these are connected by beautifully netted veinlets. 
The leaf is a shining green above, and is altogether an 
object of beauty. 

The acorns are large and sweet, quite edible when 
boiled. 

The wood is hard and tough, and valuable for either 
fuel or timber. 

The tree flourishes with great vigor where the soil is 
suited for it, and nowhere better than upon dry, rocky ele- 
vations. Itforms, in the open ground, a rather low, round- 
headed tree, of dark, rich foliage. This would be a valu- 
able tree to plant for forest growth among rock ledges, 
where little else of value would grow. 


The ohincapin oak belongs to the group of chestnut 


oaks. It is a mere shrub, quite reversing our idea of what 
an oak should be. When fully grown it is from three to 
five feet high. It usually sends up three to six slender 
stems from one root, making a symmetrical circlet when 
not crowded by other growths. It is found sparingly in 
New England, and further south and west, commonly on 
sandy and gravelly plains or ridges and on rocky eleva- 
tions, in company with the larger “scrub ”’ oak. 

The stems of this gem of the oaks are scarcely larger 
than a whipstick, but they send out numerous little 
branches, which, in leaf and blossom and fruit, form a 
dainty attraction. 

The leaves widen from a short stem to a narrow pear- 
shape, the margins having a few blunt teeth. Look for 
pretty coloring in the autumn. 

This shrub, late in May or early in June, shows an abund- 
ance of tassel-like sterile blossoms, while the fruit bearing 
ones are upon small erect “catkins” not readily noticed. 
The sterile blossoms are highly ornamental. The acorns 
are small, of dark polished chestnut color, in the daintiest 
little cups imaginable. They are eaten greedily by large 
birds, swine, and other animals. 

Usually the little “chincapin” has to be hunted for to be 
found ; but the sight of an oak three feet high filled with 
its fairy acorns well repays the search. Every boy and 
girl who can get a bit of ground should plant a chincapin 
oak. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTE. 
Every teacher is tempted to talk too much. 


A neat mucilage bottle is a good recommendation for 
a teacher. 


Ir is much easier to discipline when you are directly in 
front of the class. 


A CHILD’s questions are the best indication of his ten- 
dency to think or not to think for himself. 


Tue high school should establish the habits and train 
in the methods followed in the highest inquiries after 
scientific truth. 


Tue first work in every lesson should be to start the 
class in some genuine thinking. Every word, look, and 
act should be focused for thought-activity on the part of 
the class. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Which of the territories of the United States has 
never had any territorial government ? 

2. Who presides over the U. S. Senate ? 

3. Who is president of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives ? 

4. Who is the general commanding the U. S. armies, 
as successor of the late “ Phil Sheridan.” 

5. How many cities in the world are larger than New 
York ? 

6. How much larger is London than New York and 


Brooklyn combined ? 
7. What has been the most important event in literary 


circles recently ? 

8. What is the peculiarity in the appeal of Wyoming 
for state privileges ? 

9. What territory has Congress consented to admit as 
a state? 

10. What has been the most important event in New 
York City politically during the past two weeks ? 

11. What disagreeable university event recently took 
place in England ? 

12. Around what “raw material’’ has the tariff dis- 
cussion recently been most active ? 

13. What terrible calamity has Louisville suffered ? 

ANSWERS. 

. Indian Territory. 
Vice-Prest. Levi P. Morton. 
Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. 
. Gen. John M. Schofield. 
. Five,—London, Paris, Canton, Berlin, Vienna. 
. It is less than 50 per cent. larger. 
The return to England of Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., Ph.D., 
the most scholarly woman of the world. 


8. She proposes to have woman’s suffrage, 


9. Wyoming. 
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10. The Grand Jury’s denunciation of the management of the 
sheriff's office. 

11. A brawl between the Oxford and Cambridge University 
crews and their friends, in which sixty people were injured. 

12. Hides. The Committee of Congress had decided to report a 
duty thereon. The protests were so numerous from the New Eng- 
land and Middle States that it was withdrawn from the report. 

13. A fearful toraado, March 27, by which 200 people were killed 


QUESTIONS IN PHYSICS. 


1. How can you obtain pure water from sea water? 

2. What is the difference between oscillation and vi- 
bration ? 

3. What is an echo? 

4. An echo from a building is heard thirty seconds 
later than the sound ; how far away is the building ? 

5. What is the philosophy of the “speaking-tube” ? 

6. What is the difference between a single and a mul- 
tiple echo ? 

7. By what means can you make the ticking of a 
watch heard at the other end of a large room ? 

8. How can the firing of a cannon with powder only 
break the windows of a building? 

9. What variety of notes can you get from a stretched 
string without altering its tension or length ? 

10. Account for the transparency of paper that has 
been soaked in oil ? 


WHO SAID ——? 


means of the busy-work the pupils should gain right 
habits of work, through doing well and cheerfully some 
work that is useful. If the performing of the task is to 
the child mere drudgery, he grows to feel a dislike for 
work that will follow him through his life. If the work 
is not useful, that is, if it does not add either to the child’s 
knowledge or his power, the time is ina great measure 
ill-spent. If the work, is not well done he becomes dis- 
couraged or indifferent, according as the reason is in- 
ability or carelessness. The habit of working busily and 
cheerfully, of filling the moments with useful employ- 
ment, of doing faithfully and well whatever is given him 
to do, should be in part the fruit of the child’s busy-work. 


To secure cheerful work, such occupation should be 
chosen as will interest the pupils. It should be adapted 
to their capacity,—work that they can do well by patient 
effort. Variety, too, is an important factor here. That 
does not involve having several different plans of work in 
operation at the same time, or several different kinds of 
material in use at once, but in varying either plan or ma- 
terial as the interest flags. After a short interregnum the 
old has all the power and fascination of the new again. 
A systematic alternation of busy-work affords variety with- 
out demanding too profuse a supply of material. Such 
alternation will also afford the rest and relaxation which 
come of change of work, and prevent the dullness and 
weariness that accompany treadmill work in the same 
lines. 

Another essential which goes far to insure pleasure in, 
as well as faithful performance of the work, is the cer- 


the teacher. If the work is rightly done, there must be 
careful preparation for it. 

A program of busy-work is as necessary in the work 
of a primary teacher as is the program of recitations. It 
insures definiteness of aim and completeness of equip- 
ment, prevents haphazard work, and provides both variety 
and harmony of plan. To those who have not arranged 
such a program it may seem an added burden. Those 
who have tried the plan know it is indispensable to success. 

With careful preparation and supervision the busy-work 
takes its true place in the school work, helps to form right 
habits of study, leads to wise and cheerful work, and 
results in useful knowledge in line with that taught in 
the class exercises. The child loses much if he fails to 
win these results in the hours spent at his desk in school. 


FIRST LESSONS IN INTEREST. 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, 
Cook County Normal School, Illinois, 

1. A has money to lend. He charges 6 cents for the 
use of $1 for one year. If B borrows $1 for one 
year, then how much must he pay for the use of the 
money ? 

2. How much must C pay for $2? How much must 
D pay for $3? How much must E pay for $4? How 
much must F pay for $5? 

3. G borrows $1 but keeps it for only two months; 
what part of a year does he keep it? Then what part of 
6 cents must he pay for the use of the $1? What must 


BY A. F. M. : ’ ‘si 
y M tainty of the teacher's supervision. The knowledge that | py pay for the use of $2 for 2 months? What must I 

1. “ Let the boy win his spurs.” an approving glance or word will follow earnest endeavor, pay for the use of $3 for 2 months? What must J pay T 
i 2. * Don’t give up the ship, boys.” spurs to stronger effort and brightens the most tedious} ¢,. the use of $4 for 2 months? What must K pay for oP 
t 3. “I would go, though there are as many devils there labor. Think what it must mean to a little fellow who the use of $8 for 2 months? wi 

~ as there are tiles on the roofs of the houses. has carefully filled a slate with circles, Gone pains-| 4. What do you discover as to the number of cents 9 Tl 
. 4. “I reform my country, but am not able to reform| taking effort, to hear the teacher's hasty word, “If your|,.i4 each time when the money is lent for 2 months or ba 
s myself.” slate is full, erase and fill it with squares.” Older people } of a year? . ris 
m | 5. “So long as I have lived, I have strived to live| fail to work with either cheerfulness or faithfulness under (There are just as many cents as there are dollars lent.) he 
a » worthily and to leave to all men that come after, a remem- kindred circumstances. Is it not too much to expect} 5 1, borrows $2 for 2 months: what does he pay for — 
a brance of me in good deeds.” to help a child to right habits of work through such|ih, use of it? What should M a for $2 for 1 month? . 
Soldiers, forty centuries are looking down upon What should N pay for $4 for 1 month? What should a 
; ’ O pay for $6 for 1 h? W the 
i 7. “Oh, Liberty, what crimes have been committed | by the teacher, the errors of yesterday are repeated to-day ST ? re ae the 
4s in thy name! ” and emphasized to-morrow ; the result of the reiterated ~ 

6. has th f 38 f ; 

8. Let me rather eat dry bread at a king's table than|/abor being to fix mistakes in the mind, or to strengthen of is? Se 
&§ Siaik ok thn bead of on Gene” wrong habits of working. If the pupils are not positively} 7 " R has the use of $8 for 2 months; what t h y 
os ’ 9. “I could wish to resemble Alexander.” helped through every exercise, they are hindered. If right pay for the use of it? : ae ae ; 
. 10. Our veterans will rejoice when they see the sword | habits are not cultivated, wrong ones are strengthened. ; S has the use si $8 for 1 month: what must he is | 
a i red.” If useful knowledge i i il i i , ss ; is f 
. of him whom they conquered useful knowledge is not gained, the pupil is losing pay for the use of it? rs 


11. “I see my birds are flown.” an opportunity which we have no right to withhold from} g p has the use of $8 for 3 the: whet t h 

12. “The snow-king will melt as he moves southward.” | him. pay for the use of it? F 

13. “Give it to him; his necessity is greater than] The objection urged is the well known plea, “There el 5 months? For 8 cua ‘’ —— 
8! 


mine.” 

14. * After me the deluge.” 

15. “This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all 
diseases.”” 

16. * Grant, O Lord, that this sea may be to us and to 
all who sail upon it, tranquil and quiet.” 


is so much to be done that I have no time to attend to 
the work in the seats.” The reply is that this work is too 
important to be selected for omission. It were far better 
to shorten every exercise in reading, number, and lan- 
guage, or even to omit one or more lessons from the pro- 
gram in order to find time to attend to the busy-work, 
than to leave it uncared for, to happen as it may. This 
time must be taken, in order to render of any avail that 
part of the school day in which the pupils are not engaged 


10. What will U pay for $12 for 3 months? What 
will V pay for $18 for 2 months? What will W pay for 
$18 for 1 month? What will X pay for $18 for 7 mos. ? 

11. Y borrows $30 for 15 days, what must he pay for the 
use of it? What for 10 days? For 20 days? For 6 
days? 

12. Z borrows $36 for 1 year, 2 months, and 10 
days; what must he pay for the use of it ? 


THE BUSY-W 
i Ss ORK PROBLEM. sagen Sern 13. Mr. Smith borrows $660 for 2 months and 7 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. days; what must he pay for the use of it? A 
But the teacher's time and thought are required Wa 
When we consider the amount of time which children] preparation, as well as for the phim Mr. White borrows $840 for 1 3 months, “a 
spend at their desks in school, as compared with the time|work. Because her plea that there is ond to be do 
occupied by instruction or recitation, the choice of em-|little time is indeed true, there is all the more ro yr eyeelilagaaadl ‘a -— 
ploy ment for this period becomes a matter of importance. sity for filling the time with work that shall help toward 
In primary schools the term busy-work” is commonly|the results desired. All busy-work should be related i ity 
: used to denote the occupation at the desk, and we adopt|some way to the other work of the school. The sland pe srinienas 2.10 = 15 days. a 
{ the for present, pee a mental protest|lessons have included talks on the violet, perhaps. The 6)$60.90 = at 6 cents. 
against so ineffective au t jective. : 41k 
oe hb ‘s _ se : e : jective busy-work may call for drawings of the parts, for sewing 10.15 = at 1 cent. hol 
: gges e chief value of seat-work in the|the outlines of the flower on cards, or for writin impl 71.05 

minds of many teachers ; it serves to keep the child busy, description of the plant. The nn lessons h : ‘hed the oe nt 
sod ther Vf ore quiet. It often happens that the only|equare for their subject. ‘The busy-work should nto hop What do we call money paid for the use of a house’ shall 
thoug it the teacher gives to the subject is the hurried|the new knowledge gained. Tracing squares, cutti at do we call money paid for clerking? What do we T 
brain-racking for expedients in the brief intervals between squares from paper, arranging squares of cinta ak ie call money paid to have our house insured? What do we It is 
classes, when the knowledge is pressed home that the designs, drawing squares, laying sticks in squares in jcall money paid for the use of money ? Mi: 
in the seats have nothing to do, and that imme-|few of the many devices which may be What is the interest on $4.20 for 6 
iate action is necessary to prevent resulting turmoil. | work, to impress the lesson. The new point in iodine cent., or 7 cents for each dollar for a year ? meat 
But the subject deserves eareful thought. The object of/number, or language, should be emphasized and man $4.20 — 2 months. - 
the ee agape — more than to serve simply|in the work at the seats. So the forces are concentrated 5)2.10 = 1 month. ousse 

as a quietus in t 0m. i i 6).42 
In ‘his ail the formation of habit i and the knowledge gained is = 6 days at 6 por cont. 
’ it is firmly fixed through its varied repetition. But this can- OT — 6 days at 1 per cent. whiel 


an important result of the continued occcupation. By not be accomplished without forethought on the part of 


$.49 — 6 days at 7 per cent. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct aby personal corre- 
spondence. | 


GREEN-EYED MONSTER,” ETC. 


The epithet green-eyed, as applied to jealousy, appears to have 
been original with Shakespeare. He uses it twice; in Othello, as 
pointed out by Mr. Perkins, and in the Merchant of Venice (iii. 
2. 210): 

“ As doubtful thoughts, and rash embrac’d despair, 
And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy.” 


This is the earlier of the two instances, as the Merchant was writ- 
ten before 1598 (probably in 1596 or 1597), while Othello is dated 
about 1604 by the best critics, 

Of course yellow is;the color particularly associated with jealousy. 

Thus, in the Merry Wives of Windsor (i. 3. 111), Nym says of 
Page, ‘I will possess him with yellowness”’ (that is, make him 
jealous) ; and in the Winter's Tale (ii. 3. 107) Paulina, referring 
to the babe which Leontes disowns on account of his mad jealousy, 
expresses the hope that, though the child looks like the father, its 
mind may have “‘ no yellow in it,’’—in other words, may not in- 
herit the paternal jealousy. 

It is not improbable that green in green-eyed is nearly equivalent 
to yellow, suggesting a greenish yellow or yellowish green, such as 
we eee in the eyes of some animals, 


To your correspondent who asks for the post-office aidress of 
Lord Tennyson, I would say that it is Aldworth, Haslemere, Surrey, 
England, Aldworth ia the name of his estate, Huslemere that of 
the post-cffice. The village is in the extreme southwest corner of 
Surrey, about forty miles from London, on the direct railway to 
Portsmouth, 


The explanation of Buchelor of Arts, given by ‘* Ned. B.”’ (ap- 
parently on the authority of Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, a very useful but sometimes untrustworthy book), is wrong 
The academical use of bachelor appears to have originated in a mis- 
apprehension of the derivation of the mediwyval Latin baccalarius, 
which was assumed to be from bacca, berry, and laurus. laurel. 
Hence the spelling bacca/aureus and our English baccalaureate. 
The bachelor, attaining his degree, was regarded as (figuratively) 
baccal/aureatus, or laurel-crowned. According to Skeat, baccalau- 
rius is *‘a farm-servant, originally a cow-herd; from baccalia, a 
herd of cows,’’ which in turn is from bacca, a low Latin form of 
vacea, cow. The New English Dictionary recognizes ‘‘ some prob- 
ability ’’ in this derivation, but leaves the question unsettled; and 
so does the new Century Dic‘ionary. Both reject the theory of 
a Celtic origin for the word, and neither gives any countenance to 
the explanation of bachelor of arts cited by ‘‘ Ned. B.’”’ Possibly 
the connecting of the Latin bacealarius with bacca lawri was orig- 
inally a mere pieve of word-play or punning, then so much in 
vogue, and not intended as a serious statement of its etymology. 
So the New English Dictionary seems to regard it, 

It is obviously impossible to trace familiar expressions like ‘‘ Such 
is life,’’ and ‘‘ Kuowledge is power,’’ to their source. The latter 
is found in Bacon's Meditationes Sacr@: ‘‘ Knowledge is power,— 
Nam et ipsa scientia potestus est.’?’ But see Proverbs xxiv. 5 for 
an earlier enunciation of the idea; and Solomon may not have 
been the first to express it. 


If the person who asks for the ‘‘ origin’’ of ‘‘ Love me, love my 
dog’’ is a teacher, it would be well to put the question to one of 
his (or her,—almost certainly her) pupils. I venture to say that 
avy bright boy of ten or twelve would explain it satisfactorily. 


The author of ‘‘Chevy Chase’’ is not known. The earliest 
form of the ballad is very ancient. 
W. J. R., Cambridge, March 18, 


SLOYD. 


A general meeting of the normal Sléyd classes was held in the 
Warrenton Street Chapel, Boston, March 22, Mr. C. E. Meleney, 
superintendent of the Somerville schools, presided. 

The greater part of the time was occupied in reading extracts 
from a series of lectures given by Otto Saloman, director of the 
Sliyd Seminary at Naas, Sweden. 

The word Sléyd is derived from the Icelandic, and means dexter- 
ity and artistic skill. The question of to-day is, ‘‘ Can Sliyd be 
made a useful factor in Edacation ? ’’ 

Sléyd has for its object, to prepare directly for life, by teaching 
branches of certain trades, and by imparting special dexterity of 
hand; to develop the mental faculty, and to give positive knowl- 
edge at the same time; it can be used as a means of intensifying 
intuitions; it aims at giving dexterity in manipulating tools; and it 
shall be primarily used as a means of formal education. 

The word ‘‘formal’’ has here a somewhat technical meaning. 
It is used in opposition to material. Material instruction seeks to 
impart a definite knowledge of things for their own sake. Formal 
instruction seeks, chiefly, to develop the innate powers and faculty 
of each individual, and it selects and imparts knowledge only as a 


means of developing character and powers. The two kinds of in- 
struction can never be separated. 

The foregoing area few of the topics which were presented and dis- 
cussed. Mauch interest was shown, and the discussion was animated 
and often amusing. All agreed that it is an important factor in 
edueation. Miss Pingree, a member of the Boston School Commit- 
tee, stated that a class in Sliyd had been formed in Roxbury, to 
which girls, ag well as boys, are admitted. 


An expression of gratitude to Mrs. Quincy Shaw, for her interest 
and generosity in the enterprise, was passed by a vote of the mem- 
bers present. 

Among the speakers were, Mrs. Francis Fiske, Mr. Brackett, 
of the Cambridge Art School, the Rev. Mr. Bradlee, Messrs. Dill, 
Whittemore, Mardon, and Morse. 


Mr. Lars Eriksson, teacher of Sléyd work, explained the man- 
ner of teachinz it in Sweden, M, A. H. 


A PROBLEM IN SURVEYING. 


In the sarvey of a piece of land the surveyor started from a cer- 
tain point and surveyed due west 71.36 rods, thence due north 75.68 
rods, thence due east 110.80 rods, thence 20 rods, in a direction 43° 
west of due south, thence 28.32 rods 20° west of due south, thence 
80 rods 16° west of due south, to the point of starting. Is it possi- 
ble for the last three lines, with their given lengths and directions, 
to meet the point of starting, and if so, what is the area of the 
tract ? REx. 


Courses. |Rods, N. 8. W. |D.M.D.M, Areas|S. Areas 
East. | 110.80) 
110,80 111.97} 11197 | 55 98) 
8. 43° W.| 21.21 19.78 94 
21.394 119.60 204.34 102.17| 2180,3078 
S. 29° 47 13.73 |184.74 | 
24.91 13.60 |171.14 | 85.57) 2131.5487 
8. 16° W. 28.84 8 27 |157 54 
29, | 8.17 |149.37 | 7468) 2165. 7200 
West 171.36 |141.20 
71.36 (70 60 | 70.60 | 35.30) 
North. 15. 000 | | 
75.68 |75 25 0 00 0. 
'75.68 |74.82 (110.80 113 14 | 160) (647.5755 


7525 
Area, 40 acres 77 8q. rds. 


‘* Ts it possible for the last three lines to meet the point of start- 
ing ?’? The last three lines never meet the point of starting. It 
is only the /ast line that can meet the point of starting. In this 
survey the last line would not meet the point of starting. But in 
runping lines, especially if hilly or bushy, there is likely to be more 
or less error. Surveyors always expect it. The error in this is not 
very great. The northings and southings balance within 0.86 ofa 
rod, and the eastings and westings within 2.34 rods. Had I sur- 
veyed the field personally, I should be likely to know where the 
error was. As it is, I have balanced the errors nearly according to 
the length of the sides. See Bradbury's Trigonometry and Survey- 
ing, pages 75-84. W. F. B. 


40 acres 77 sq. rds. 


AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY PLANT. 


The teacher whois not in touch with electrical progress makes a 
great mistake, The enterprise that is put into this work is one of 
the wonders of the age. For illustration, the West End Street 
Railway Company of Boston is building a power-house in which the 
floor of the engine-room is six feet in depth, of solid concrete, mak- 
ing in all 5,500 cubic yards, weighing 10,000 tons. Upon this floor 
there will be thirteen one-thousand-horse power Reynolds-Corliss, 


triple-expansion engines. The fly-wheel of each of these will weigh 
140,000 pounds. Kach engine will be twenty-one feet above the 
concrete, resting upon twelve feet of solid granite masonry and nine 
feet of brick work. This may give some slight idea of the power 
required, 


INEXCUSABLE ERRORS, 


‘* Everybody makes mistakes,’’ we are told, perhaps; there are 
some mistakes for which there is small excuse. Some well-informed 
persons persist in saying ‘‘rather of’’; as, ‘‘ rather of an interest- 
ing book’’; an application of old-time “ parsing’’ would show 
them that ‘‘ of ’’ is superfluous. 

‘* Your's truly,’’—why does the apostrophe thrust itself in ? 
Why not with equal propriety write ‘‘ hi’s’’ for ‘‘his’’ ? 

Too often ‘‘ the pulpit is false to its trust’’ in this respect; how 
often have we heard from it, ‘‘ brether-en’’ and ‘‘ brother-en,’’ in- 
stead of the proper two-syllable ‘‘breth’ren’’! And main’te- 
nance,’’ from its resemblance to the verb ‘‘ maintain,’’ called 
maintain’ance.’’ 

The transitives ‘‘lay’’ and ‘“‘set’’ suffer abuse, being called to 
do duty for ‘‘lie’’ and ‘‘sit,’’ and many persons who ought to 
know better too often call wood of inferior quality ‘* refuge wood ’’ 
instead of ‘‘ refuse.’’ 

The past afflictive winter has brought us a new blunder, 

** My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day’s report ’’ 
of those who have suffered with ‘‘the’’ La grippe. If the speaker 
knows that the French /a means “‘ the,’’? why use the two articles ? 


I¢ he does not know the meaning of the words, why use them at 
all ? P. MoA. C. 


TO GIVE THE SACK, 


Two noblemen in the reign of Maximilian IL. (1564-1576), one 
a German, the other a Spaniard, who had each rendered a great 
service to the emperor, asked the hand of his daughter, Helena, in 
marriage. Maximilian said that as he esteemed them both alike it 
was impossible to choose between them, and therefore their own 
prowess must decide it ; but being unwilling to risk the loss of either 
by engaging them in deadly combat, he ordered a large sack to be 
brought, and declared that he who should put his rival into it 
should have his fair Helena. And this whimsical combat was act- 
ually performed in the presence of the imperial court, and lasted an 
hour. The unhappy Spanish nobleman was first overcome, and the 
German succeeded in enveloping him in the sack, took him upon 
his back and laid him at the emperor’s feet. This comical combat 
is said to be the origin of the phrase ‘‘ Give him the sack,’’ so com- 


mon in the literature of courting. —American Notes and Queries. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Why does a watch have IIII. instead of LV. ? 


W. T. C. 
— On what day of the month was Easter Sunday, 1876 ? and 
why? A. J. H. 
— To ‘‘ Subseriber,”’ in JOURNAL of March 27: The latest es- 
timate of Chicago’s population is 703,000, F. E. W. 
— To “T. C. W.’’: ‘*Dessert’? comes from the French to clear 
the cloth, that which is eaten after the table is cleared. J. 


— Will you please tell me in the JoURNAL Or EDUCATION 
something about Count Julius Andrassay ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


— To ‘*M. E, A.’?: New York was called the Empire State 
from being the wealthiest and most populous state in the Union. 


— Please give a description of the musicai or whistling tree. 


Of what country is it a native? Why is it so called ? 
JUSTINA, 


— This sentence occurs in one of Miss Jewett’s stories: ‘‘ There 
was a high and narrow mantel where a row of flat-irons were 
perched.’’ What is the subject of were ? 


— To Halford’’: L. H. D. is used by New York state colleges, 
and is equivalent to Litt.D., given in England. Litierarum hu- 
maniarum doctor, translated ‘‘ doctor of polite letters.’? It was 
given to Miss Edwards, by Columbia College, in 1887. 


— Where can I find the poem, written by Celia Thaxter, ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Pocahontas”? I think it is not to be found in any 
volume of her poems which I have seen. F. 


— Will you please tell me which are the best manuals of primagy 
work in drawing and clay modeling, as introduced in public schools 
and kindergartens ? I should also be glad of suggestions from 
those who have had experience in teaching these branches, G. 


— In an article on anthropology which I have just read, refer- 
ence is made to ‘‘ compound implements.’’ Will some one less a 
novice in these matters explain to me the meaning through Queries 
and Answers ? VIVIAN, Galena, Til, 


— To ‘‘S, M.,’’ im March 6: The phrase, ‘‘ The ten Arab 
signs’ occurring in Whittier’s poem ‘‘ Abraham Davenport,”’ 
I believe is to be interpreted as meaning the ten characters or 
‘* figures’’ used in the Arabic notation. Whittier seems to play 
upon the word “ figures’ in the preceding line. 

PAUL EVERARD. 

Credit to D. P. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The forests of France, under the management of a government 
bureau, contain 7,500,000 acres. 

According to the Census Bureau at Washington, the manufacto- 
ries of the United States number 5,218, 

The much-talked-of ramie, rhea or China grass, is the fiber of a 
species of nettles, and has been used for many years by the Chinese. 

Uranium is now classed among the rare metals. On account of 
its electrical resistance it is likely to be used in electrical insulation. 

The center of population of the United States is now at Madison, 
Ind., near the junction of the thirty-ninth parallel and the eighty- 
fifth meridian. 

A contract was lately concluded by the Mexican government with 
a private party to plant 2,000,000 trees within the Valley of Mex- 
ico, within four years. 

The shofar or cornet, used in the ceremonial of the Jewish syna- 
gogue, is said to be the oldest form of wind instrument known to be 
retained in use. It is usually made of a ram’s horn straightened 
and flattened by heat. 

THE MONEY OF THE WORLD, 


Herr Ottomar Haupt, one of the ablest foreign statisticians, makes 
the following estimate of the amount of gold and silver now held 
by the leading banks and treasuries of the world :— 

Silver Gold 
in millions of francs. 


Associated Banks of New York, - - 


Other American Banks, - - - - - - = 5d 49 
American (United States) Treasure - = 1,590 1,628 
Bank of England, - - - - - - - - = —— 445 
Scottish Banks of Issue, - - - - - - - —— 125 
Irish Banks of Issue, - - - - - - - - —— 83 
Other Banks in Great Britain, - - - - - —— 200 
Banks of France, - - - - - - = = 1,547 1,273 
Italian Note Banks, - - - - - =- - 33 168 
Italian National Bank, - - - - - - - 31 178 
Italian Government Treasure, - - - - - 12 103 
Belgian National Bank, - - - - - - - 35 65 
Swiss Banks of Iesue, - - - - - - - = 24 59 
Grecian National Bank, - - - - - - - —— 3 
Bank of Spain, - - - - - = - = = = 118 102 
Bank of Algiers, - - - - - - - = = 16 17 
Bank of Holland, - - - - - = - = = 152 128 
Bank of Roumania, 32 
Bank of Portugal, - - - - - - - = = 28 
Bank of Sweden, - - - - - - = = = 5 24 
Swedish National Banks, 24 59 
Bank of Norway, - - ----*-+-:+ — 67 
Bank of Denmark, 75 
Russian Government Treasure, ---e 12 103 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, 23 144 
German Imperial Bank, - - - - - - - 340g 135 
German Note Banks, - - - - - - - - 5 95 
German Government Treasure, 150 


The corresponding totals one year previously were 3,750 millions 
of francs silver, and 7,190 millions of franca gold, showing an in- 
crease of about 200 millions of silver and about 180 millions of gold 


for last year.—The Independent, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 3, 1890. 


Sr. Pau, July 8 to 11. 
Keer a truthful register, even if it is unfashionable. 


Stop-over privileges will be granted on all desirable 
lines to St. Panl. 


THERE are about 230 normal schools in America, with 
nearly 50,000 pupils. 


Free textbooks are not as popular after three years’ 
trial as in theory before trial. 


Tue number of clergymen and lawyers of the United 
States is uniformly about the same. At the last census 
there were 64,698 clergymen and 64,137 lawyers. 


SECRETARY Dickrnson’s (Massachusetts) annual re- 
port for 88-89, just issued, is the best photograph of the 
past and present of the school system of a state that we 
remember to have seen. 


SEND at once to the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., for Cireular No. 1, 1890, “ History of Federal Aid 
to Higher Education in the United States,” by Frank W. 
Blackmar, Ph.D. It is a valuable work. 


THE Protestant ministers of Alsace and Lorraine have 
petitioned the government to prolong the public school 
course for girls one year, and make it uniform with that 
of the boys ; namely, from 6 to 14 years of age. 


SEnp to Miss Amy Homans, 2 A Park St., Boston, for 
a copy of the pamphlet on “ Physical Training,” which 
embodies afl the remarkable addresses and discussions at 
the great November conference. It contains the best 
utterance ever made upon the subject, and will be sent 
you gratuitously. 


Tae Jurists’ Gazette of Vienna publishes the state- 


and prisons in Austria, the number of criminals, hence the 
number of inmates in prisons and houses of correction, 
steadily decreases. Not one of the prisons in Austria is 
crowded, and in many whole floors are empty. 


Tuer is no better evidence of the remarkable prosper- 
ity of the American people than is seen by comparing the 
condition of the school children of any American city with 
those of London or any other large English city. The 
most prominent feature of the educational problem of 
London is how best to deal with the semi-starvation of 
a portion of the children who attend the schools and whose 
capacity to receive an profit by instruction is seriously 
curtailed by the pains of hunger. More than one eighth 
of all the children in attendance upon schools in that city, 
or 43,000, habitually come to school in want of food. 


Tar YEAR.—In the following states the school 
year begins January 1 and ends December 31 : Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. The school year of Maine 
and Vermont is from April 1 to March 31; of Rhode 
Island, from May 1 to April 30; of Pennsylvania, from 
June 1 to May 31; that of Dakota, Arkansas, California, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, District of Columbia, Illinois, Utah, and Washington, 
from July 1 to June 30; of Kansas and Virginia, from 
August 1 to July 31; of New York, from August 20 to 
August 19; of Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Texas, Arizona, Montana, and Idaho, from September 1 
to August 31; of Alabama and Florida, from October 1 
to September 31; of Iowa, from September 15 to Sep- 
tember 14; of North Carolina, from December 1 to No- 
vember 30. 


Tue Teacners’ P1Ano.—The Boston Record proposes 
to interest all the lovers of the popular ‘“ schoolma’am ” 
in its increased circulation, its latest offer being a piano 


to the most popular woman teacher. Any one who will 
buy the Record can cut out and sign its blank. This is 
destined to be a lively contest, and the advertisement to 
the Record will be entirely ahead of anything else it has 
attempted in this line. The vote closes at 12 o’clock 
noon, May 1, and already some teachers have several 
hundred votes, which will surely run up into the thou- 
sands. Some of these teachers have hosts of friends who 
would not mind the investment of a few dollars in their 
behalf. Already more than two hundred teachers have 
been voted for. The piano is to be one of Estey’s best 
upright, rosewood instruments, and no teacher could ask 
a more beautiful adornment for her home. The superi- 
ority of this piano is well known. All honor to the 
Record. 


DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT MuTcHELL. — North 
Dakota has met with a great loss in the sudden death of 
the superintendent of public instruction, William Mitchell, 
at Bismarck, March 10, at the age of 60 years. His 
assistant, F. W. Cathro, says of the event and the man: 


He left his office at 5.30 o'clock, in apparent good health and in 
excellent spirits: at 8 o’clock he walked down town accompanied by 
Mrs. Mitchell, and about 11 30 retired as usual. A few moments 
later bis transition occarred without a struggle, without a pain ; and 
& mourning state stands with bowed head while the last requiem is 
sung. Judge Mitchell stood at the head of his profession. Having 
labored in almost every phase of educational work, as common 
school teacher, college professor, normal instructor , City superin- 
tendent, state examiner, county superintendent, and state super- 
intendent, he brought a wide and varied experience to bear upon 
the closing labors of his life. He also possessed that clear, logical 
mind and habit of thought that come of years of successful prac- 
tice in the legal profession. For the high office he recently held in 
our new state he possessed a rare combination. His extensive 
learniog commanded respect from all with whom he came in con- 
tact, while his good nature, sociability, and ready wit drew many 
within the pale of friendship. 

We have naught but good to say of the departed. Whether per- 
forming duty on the battlefield, in the schoolroom, pleading at the 
bar, promoting Sunday-school work throughout the land, or guid- 
ing the intellectual growth of our youth, he has always been found 
on the side of right and justice to mankind, and the manner of his 
death was a very fitting termination to an active, energetic career. 
He was allowed to work until the last moment, and without pain or 


ment that according to the annual reports of courts of law 


_— was called hence for the glory and just reward that awaited 


Inporsina Dr. Harris.—We print in full the resoly. 
tions passed by the department of superintendence at the 
New York meeting in indorsement of Dr. Harris’ Mana- 
gement of the Bureau of Education, embodying an appeal 
to Congress for a more adequate and liberal appropriation, 
as reported and moved by Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati. 

Resolved, That the Department of Superintendence 
hereby expresses its continued appreciation of the great 
usefulness of the Bureau of Education, and also its hearty 
approval of the excellent appointment of Dr. W. T. Harris, 
of Massachusetts, as Commissioner, and its consequent high 
expectation of the increasing efficiency and success of the 
Bureau. 

Resolved, That this Department most earnestly urges 
upon Congress the making of an adequate and liberal appro- 
priation for the support of the Bureau, to the end that the 
important work now in progress may be successfully carried 


forward. 


Tur EpucatTionat Exatsir. — The Department of 
Superintendence of the New York meeting gave much of 
its energy to the consideration of the interests of education 
at the World’s Fair to be held in Chicago in 1892. Every 
friend of Education in the country should make an early 
and vigorous effort to impress upon Congress the importance 
of such a department at the exposition. In order that all 
friends of education may act intelligently, we reprint in 
full the resolutions passed by the department. 


1. That in case the plan of separate buildings for the leading de- 
partments be adopted, a separate building, ample in size and guit. 
ably arranged for the purpose, be provided for the Educational 
Exhibit, planned and located by those who may be intrusted with 
the management of the Exposition. 

2 That the organization and immediate direction of the Educa- 
tional Exhibit be intrusted to the United States Commissioner of 
Education, assisted by several associate Commissioners, wisely ee- 
lected, and each having the more special charge of a department of 
each State be made an advisory committee, for said State. 

3. That in the organization of the Exhibit provision be made for 
the representation of the public school system of each State, the 
Territories and the District of Columbia, and also all schoels sup- 
ported by the General Government, and that, for the purpose of 
intelligent comparison and study, the exhibits of the several States, 
in their most important features, be prepared on a uniform plan, to 
be prescribed by the Commissioner of Education. In addition to 
the exhibits of the several States, provision should be made for the 
representation of the educational work of the country as a whole, 
and, if possible, this exhibit should include every grade of school for 
general education, from the kindergarten to the university; and 
also all classes for the institutions for special education. 

4. It is farther recommended that a committee be appointed by 
this department to bring this subject before the National Educa- 
tional Association at the coming meeting in St. Paul, to the end 
that the educators of the country may be early enlisted in this im- 
portant enterprise. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizen- 
ship deserves the gratitude of all lovers of their country 
for having at last arranged for a series of lectures which 
merit clearly the admiration of all thoughtful men. The 
fear has been that their efforts at lecture courses would be 
of that weak, accommodating, ‘boom somebody ”’ style 
that attracts no attention and accomplishes no good ; but 
this proposed course of six lectures, at the Old South 
Meeting-House, on Monday evenings commencing March 
31, on “Municipal Government and Reform ” has genuine 
merit. The first lecture upon “Economie Friction and 
the Problems of Cities” is by President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, of Brown University, one of the strongest, clear- 
est, keenest thinkers and speakers upon economic ques- 
tions. The second is upon “Modern Systems of City 
Government” by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, a man whose 
studies in economics have challenged the attention of 
scholars at home and abroad. The other speakers, though 
less scholarly in the philosophy of economics, are experts 
upon the subjects of which they will treat. James M. 
Olmstead will lecture upon “The Reform of the Caucus”; 
Robert Treat Paine upon “The Tenement-House Ques- 
tion”; Charles W. Ernst, upon “ Boston City Govern- 
ment”; and Rev. Philip S. Moxom upon “ The Citizens’ 
Duty to the City.” 


Tickets for the course will be sent to any applicant en- 


closing stamp for return postage to the Secretary, box 1252, 
Boston, 
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MORGAN—DORCHESTER—MESERVE. 

The venomous opposition to any Indian policy that 
takes the Indian appropriations and schools out of politics 
and out of the hands of politicians, can only be appreci- 
ated by those who know what abuses have reigned in 
that department for many years. There has been a 
steady improvement of late, so that when Gen. T. J. 
Morgan and Dr. Daniel Dorchester came into office the 
department was ripe for a completion of all reforms and 
the adoption of a policy which should forever lift it out 
of politics. Dr. Dorchester, as superintendent of schools, 
made a tour of inspection for the sole purpose of studying 
the cendition and pressing needs of each school center. 
Upon his recommendation General Morgan, the Indian 
Commissioner, acted promptly and fearlessly. Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, presented the greatest need 
of immediate energetic action, and the very conditions 
that made changes indispensable made a local and polit- 
ical rebellion inevitable. It has come. Charles F. 
Meserve, principal of a large city grammar school in New 
England, a graduate of one of the most earnest of our 
colleges, a man of wide experience, a born organizer 
and executive officer, one of the noblest and best spirited 
of men, was selected and placed over the interests of 
Haskell Institute. 

This action was largely responsible for the bitterness of 
the opposition, first to Dr. Dorchester, and then to Gen- 
eral Morgan. The fullest investigation was demanded by 
both Dorchester and Morgan, and they were comfirmed 
by a vote which made their triumph complete. The op- 
position was silenced so far as they were concerned, but 
the forces that had been against them were suddenly con- 
centrated upon Mr. Meserve, as a virtual confession that 
the opposition to the policy of General Morgan was a de- 
sire to preserve the personnel of the teaching force at 
those points where the work was least satisfactory. The 
school is prosperous beyond precedent ; but the local and 
political opposition finds cause for excitement in the fact 
that Mr. Meserve chose for his confidential associate a 
man whom he had known for years, of whose efficiency 
and loyalty there could be no question, but he chanced to 
be a distant relative of Mrs. Meserve. For this offence 
the opponents of Morgan, Dorchester, and Meserve, pro- 
pose to have all the grand results of this administration 
of Indian affairs suffer. It is safe to say that not only 
will no personal, professional, or political harm come to 
any of the actors in this great reform from the frantic cry 
of the political aspirant, but that this very incident will 
open the eyes of the nation to the tone and temper, spirit 
and spite of all this opposition which has made so much 
noise and bluster since last July. The only unfortunate 
thing about it is that some good men have allowed them- 
selves to be the tools of vicious schemers. 


IMAGINATION IN CHARACTER FORMING. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Napoleon said in his terse style, “ Imagination rules the 
world.” Though this may savor of Napoleonic extra- 
vagance, the child certainly becomes in large measure 
what his imagination inspires him to be. Every boy runs 
the gauntlet of stories spoken and written, of books, 
papers, pictures, and insidious phrases calculated to quicken 
the imagination along dangerous lines. It is practically 
impossible for a lad to work in the shop or office, behind 
a counter or on a farm, to live through winter evenings or 
summer outings, to be anywhere or do anything without the 
liability of having the imagination viciously directed. If 
he allows himself to meditate upon that which he would 
do if it were right, his conscience soon trains itself to be at 
peace in the doing of that which he desires. 

It is not enough to protect a child from associations and 
influences that demoralize the life. There is need of pos- 
itive culture of the imagination. It should be fed with 
good material. Processes should be etablished, and habits 
formed by which this material can be assimilated. Thoreau 
rarely said anything more sensible than that no explana- 
tion of nature was sufficient that did not leave something 
for the imagination to fill out. ‘ What sort of science is 
that which enriches the understanding but robs the im- 


agination? It not merely robs Peter to pay Paul, but 
takes from Peter more than it gives to Paul. If we knew 
all things mechanically merely, we should know nothing 
really.” 

Every first-class bit of food for the imagination has be- 
come classic. Classical literature focused for the imagina- 
tion always has room for any choice gem. An untrained 
teacher or parent is safe when he turns to the classics for 
material with which to entertain children. Santa Claus 
has furnished little people of all climes with healthful in- 
spiration for the imagination; has hallowed the pioneer 
day of winter ; has brightened and heightened gift-receiving, 
by delightfully dissociating gifts and giving from the per- 
sonality of the donors. Mother Goose Melodies, although 
senseless as compared with Santa Claus, have been an ac- 
ceptable prelude for infantile imagination. The fables 
season it with wholesome character truths. Fairy-tales, 
mythologies and tales of chivalry, when winnowed, inspire 
chivalric sentiments. Who that was brought up on Haw- 
thorne’s “ Tanglewood Tales” can estimate the service 
they rendered him ? 

The character element in the processes and habits of 
the imagination should be early and largely considered. 
Some of the characters ir Shakespeare’s plays and Dickens’ 
novels have such a vivifying effect that they are more real 
than the historical personages of Hume or Macaulay. 
Indeed, historic characters are real only through the im- 
agination. Everything that appeals to the imagination 
ought at a reasonably early age to move on a plane above 
mere sentiment. It should be attractive, from its purpose, 
its earnestness. 

The school of to-day has perhaps no phase more vicious 
than the habit of explaining everything so fully that the 
mind has little stimulus to wrestle with problems ; has al- 
most nothing left with which the imagination can play. 
From the first hour of school life to the last, the teacher’s 
opportunities for directing and training the imagination 
are limitless. There is scarcely a fact so patent, a pro- 
blem so simple, discipline so trying that the teacher may 
not, if she will, enliven the hour and intensify the thought 
and ennoble the character by an appeal more or less defi- 
nite to the imagination. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Sléjd has captured Boston. 

No school legislation for Massachusetts this year. A rest. 

The election of Boston supervisors postponed to next meeting. 

Postmaster Wanamaker is on the right track regarding the postal 
telegraph. 

Columbia College is easily at the front in pedagogical aspirations 
and promise. 

Emporia (Kans. ) Normal School is to have an unusual celebration 
at its commencement, June 10. 

Boston has been treated to a rare view of choice book relics 
through the collection of Quatrich. 

Rev. Charles F. Thwing, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn., declines the 
presidency of Kansas State University. 

Principal Z. X. Snyder, Indiana, Pa., is to have a summer 
school at Indiana, Pa., July 7, three weeks. 

Of the forty-six special teachers and supervisors of drawing in 
Massachusetts, twenty-six were trained in the State Normal Art 
School. 

The Bridgewater Club held its most successful meeting at the 
American House, Boston, last Saturday, Dr. C. Irving Fisher 
presiding. 

Sec. J. W. Dickinson’s report of the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts (53d) is out, and is a document of rare historical and ped- 
agogical value. 

Principal A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater, is resting from class- 
room work for a few weeks, but is supervising the new $150,000 
school building. 

Supt. J. E. Bradley, Minneapolis, has issued a report so clear 
and comprehensive that every teacher who can secure a copy for 
reference will be fortunate. 

Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., Ph.D., made a brilliant success of 
her closing lectures in Boston. She lectured 125 times in America. 
The financial return is fabulous. 

The Norfolk County High School Teachers’ Club met at The 
Thorndike, Saturday last, the topic for discussion being, ‘‘ Course 
of Study in the High School.”’ 

Send to Horace G. Wadlin, chief of Massachusetts Labor Bureau 
of Statistics, Boston, for a pamphlet upon ‘‘ Relation of Wages to 
the Cost of Production,’’ if you are interested in the economic ques- 
tion of the hour. 

Gen. T. J. Morgan addressed the citizens of Boston upon the 
Indian Problem, last Thursday. No American understands this 


problem better, or presents it more effectively. He should speak 
in every city. 

The Bridgewater Club had its annual dinner on Saturday. Dr. 
C. Irving Fisher, the president, read one of the most valuable 
papers in its history, upon ‘‘ Ishmael, the Boy who had a Bad In- 
heritance.’’ He was followed by Principal A. G. Boyden, upon 
**The Growth of the Normal Graduates’’; George A. Walton, on 
“The Failure of Sarcasm to Cure a Bad Inheritance’’; Moses 
True Brown, upon ‘* Some Bad Inheritances from Foreign Coun- 
tries’’; George H. Martin, on ‘‘ The Cure for Such Inheritance 
Must be from Within the Child.’’ William H. Ladd advocated 
the kindergarten and manual training for the counteracting of a 
bad inheritance. Officers for the ensuing year are: President—N. 
T. Allen, West Newton; Vice-Presidents—W. D. Jackson, Bridge- 
water, and Alfred Bunker, Boston ; Secretary and Treasurer—Gus- 
tavus F. Guild, Boston. 

Tue Aprit CENTURY.—There has rarely appeared an issue of 
any publication so varied, scholarly, practical, and readable as the 
April number of the Century Magazine. The articles upon ‘ The 
Congo Basin,’’ “‘ An Artist’s Letters from Japan,’’ ‘‘ The Serpent 
Mound of Ohio,’’ are of universal interest to scholars who propose to 
keep in touch with the times; but we took our pen to call attention 
specially to three articles of rare merit, that upon ‘* The Next World’s 
Fair,’’ by Georges Berger, the director-general of the Paris Ex- 
hibition; upon ‘‘ The Non-Irrigable Lands of the Arid Region,”’ 
by J. W. Powell, the director of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey; and ‘“‘A Program for Labor Reform,’’ by Hon. Seth Low 
and Richard T. Ely,—this latter is one of the most remarkable 
presentations of the great subject that we have ever seen. The high 
school without the Century Magazine is without excuse in this day 
of enlightenment. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


This world of ours is hard indeed, 
And troublesome as well ; 

What is to happen to each one, 
We cannot always tell. 


A curious fact about it is, 
A fact I must revive, 
That not a single one of us 

Gets out of it alive. 


‘* This is a trying situation,’’ as the fat remarked that was being 
made into lard. 

Laphson—‘‘ Do you see that sign over there in the cigar store 
window, Smiles, ‘Can’t be beat’ ? ’’ 

Smiles—‘‘ Yes. It refers to a brand of cigars, does it not ?”’ 

Laphson—‘* That’s the point, but I tried one of the cigars, and if 
it wasn’t beat it must have been cabbage.’’ 


Very shocking—an electric current. 
Items of interest— United States bonds. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— “ The wild and wintry March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 
And given us back the April-time, 
So fickle and so sweet.’’ 


— Henry M. Stanley will leave Egypt on April 7. 

— Bismarck was 75 years old on the first of April. 

— George W. Cable is called ‘‘ John Brown’’ by Southern news- 
papers. 

— Strauss sails for the United States, on May 3, with his or- 
chestra. 

— Henry W. Longfellow’s large property left at his death was 
largely the fruit of his copyrights. 

— Lotta, the actress, is rated as the richest single woman in the 
world who has earned her own money. 

— Harriet Beecher Stowe’s writings have given her a profes- 
sional man’s income through a long life. 

— Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, author of The Catholic Man, is a 
sister of Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, the popular authoress. 

As aschool-boy, Henry M. Stanley ranked high in arithmetic 
and geography, his fondness for the latter study being especially 
marked. 

— It is said that the Vassar students are taking steps to endow 
a chair of astronomy in the college in honor of the late Maria 
Mitchell. 

— Queen Victoria has written two books which have never been 
published. These are volumes of travel, which will doubtless be 
put in print after her death. 

— The Czar is said by an old comrade to be an illiterate man, 
writing a school-boy hand, and strewing his manuscript with mis- 
takes in spelling and grammar. 

— Ex-Empress Eugenie is editing the letters of her late husband 
and son for publication, the profit of sales to be given to the fund 
for the relief of the widows of French soldiers who fell in the war 
of 1870. Letters from several ladies of rank to the Prince Impe- 
rial will be included in the volume. 

— ‘*Mrs. Partington ’’ is portrayed in the following manner in 
an article on “‘ American Literary Comedians,’’ in Harper's Maga- 
zine for April: ‘‘ Silver haired, golden spectacled, humane, Mala- 
propian, and altogether delightfal ‘ Mrs. Partington,’ in the robust 
physique of Benjamin P. Shillaber, of Chelsea, Mass., complacently 
reposes, at the green age of five-and-seventy years (now June, 


1889) on laurels that were fairly, squarely won,”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
‘he old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
co.ton of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


OF AN 


Americanist. I. Ethnologic 
Archologic.” IL. ‘* Mythology and Folk Lore.”’ 
and Literature.”’ IV. Linguistic.”’ By 
Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Professor of American Arche- 
ology and Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania, etc., 
eto. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 489 pp., 9 x 64. . 
Pre-historic archwology, whose early gropings only a generation 

ago were jeered at as absurdities, has established for itself @ posi- 

tion in the first rank of the sciences which have to do with the high- 
est problems. In the opinion of this learned and enthusiastic Amer- 
icanist, its conquests are but begun. He predicts that the day is 
near when the pre-historic life of man in both the New and the Old 

World will be revealed to us in a thousand unexpected details. 

The task is long, and the opportunity for us, as Americans by adop- 

tion, to atudy the primitive race is fleeting. He says: Every day 

the progress of civilization, ruthless of the monuments of barbar- 
ism, is destroying the feeble vestiges of the ancient race.” 

Each division of this book is of surpassing interest as showing the 
results of the special investigations of a few men. The section on 
native American poetry will agreeably detain the student in univer- 
sal literature, with specimens of Eskimo nith songs, Pawnee songs, 
Kioway and Aztec love-songs, war songs of the Otomis, the 
Qquichuas and Peruvians, and prophetic chants of the Mayas. 
Concerning the first named (nith, Danish, also old English, cursing 
and contention), the author says: ‘I have been assured by Dr. 
Franz Boas, who recently passed two years among the Kskimo of 
Baffin’s Land, living with them as one of them, that it is nothing 
uncommon for downright hostile feelings, personal grudges, to be 
settled by the opponents meeting on a fixed occasion and singing 
satirical and abusive songs at each other. He who comes out best, 
raising the most laughter at his antagonist’s expense, is considered 
to have conquered, and his enemy accepts the defeat.’’ We quote 
again: ‘* The study of the aboriginal poetry of our continent... . 
throws a new light, not only on the folk songs of other nations, but 
on the general history of the growth of the poetic faculty. Mcre 
than this, it elevates our opivion of the nations whom we are accus- 
tomed to call by the terms eavage and barbarous... . .- In the 
most precious possessions of the race, in its aspirations for the in- 
finite and the forever true, they have a share.’’ 

Professor Humboldt’s researches in American languages are 
chronicled, as are those of others known to fame. Following is a 
chapter on the earliest form of human speech as revealed by Amer- 
ican tongues In reply to the question, Whence came the Amer- 
ivan Indians ? Professor Brinton says that the origin is American, 
that the racial type was created and fixed on the American conti- 
nent, that they constitute as true and distinct a sub-species as does 
the African or the white race. This book will be food for much 
thought, the opposite of superficial. It is furnished with copious 
indexes, and fac-similes of early art and literature. 

THomas Jerrerson’s Views ON Pousric EpucatIion. 
By John C. Henderson. New York and London: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. 380 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.75. 

Although this volume does not claim to do full justice to Jeffer- 
son’s patriotic labors to promote education, it gives a fair ides of 
what value one of the most distinguished of American statesmen 
set upon public, unsectarian schools to the pecple of the United 
States, It likewise reveals what ‘‘ Jeffersonian principles’? demand 
shall be done in duly cherishing the interests of learning in different 
sections of the country. Wonder is challenged, vo lees than ad- 
miration, as we observe the grand inspiration of Washington and 
his two nearest of kin, politically, Jefferson and Madison, counsel- 
ing and striving together with a common conviction that however 
great the sacrifices of a people to obtain civil liberty, its blessing 
would not be secured to their posterity unless suitable provisions 
were made for the education of their youth. This was a temper- 
ing of the mortar in building a republic hitherto unattempted and 
undiscovered by heroes and patriots who had given eloquent 
proof of desire to emancipate their country from tyrannical rule. 

Mr. Jefferson, the same year that he drafted the Declaration of 
Independence, arose in the Assembly of Virginia and presented to 
his colleagues a carefully framed bill on behalf of state public 
schools and colleges. How thoroughly he believed in public schools 
asthe bulwark of the republic is proved by his letters to corres- 
pondents in different parts of the world. Jefferson's admonitions 
are reiterated, his ideal university pictured, his amendments to the 
Constitution properly noted. This leads to a view of the illiteracy 
that still exists in the Southern States, and this again to a sketch 
of the slave traffic as it was; then for his capstone the authar im- 
pressively suggests that the West Indies and South America will 
become annexed to tho United States, and the schoolhouse and the 
flag will possess and bless the western hemisphere entire. Mr. 
Henderson has made his work as editor a labor of love, and he 
brings to his task a mind stored with historical lore and a heart in 
sympathy with Jefferson's grand ideas. It is a book which every 
school officer, teacher, and friend or enemy of the public schools 
should read and study. The five chapters in the book treat re- 
spectively the following subjects: ‘‘ An Admonition to Friends of 
Civil Liberty,’”’ ‘A State Should Have a University,” ‘ Jeffer 
son’s Ideal University,’’ ‘‘ Oar Colored Brethren,’’ and ‘‘ A Jeffer- 
sonian Amendment to the Constitution of the United States.’’ A 
fine, full-length portrait serves as a frontispiece. 

A GazeTreer OF THE STATE OF Massacnuserrs. By 
Rev. Elias Nason. Revised and Enlarged by George J. Varney. 
Boston: B. B. Russell. 724 pp., 9x6. ‘ 

This work presents, in alphabetical order, a clear and concise 
description, with historical and statistical notices of the counties, 
cities, towns, and villages of our Commonwealth, and is profusely 
illustrated. As originally published, the census given was that of 
1870, the valuation, rate of taxation, number of dwelling houses 
and of legal voters, were from the official returns of 1872, and the 
educational statisties from the report of the board of education 
made in 1875. All this, and much more, has been changed in the 
thorough revision the work has undergone, the latest census and 
survey furnishing corrected figures. 

A new feature is the addition of a heading for every village and 
post-office whose name varies from that of the town in which it is 
located ; another gives details relating to the principal mountains, 
rivers, lakes, capes, and islands; and yet another is the grouping 
of counties by themselves. These additions and alterations enhance 
in no small degree the value of the book. Indeed, the revised edi- 
tion appears to be as complete as possible, entirely worthy of the 
public confidence, and to be coveted as an individual possession. 
The geological formations, and peculiar minerals and plants, the 
varied local scenery, the genius, the spirit, the industrial aud intel- 
lectual activities of the people, eminent men, the quotas of soldiers 
in the war of the rebellion, and the monuments to the slain, the 
town histories, libraries, and lyceums are well presented, the his- 


jan | blishers have 
ian bei bly seconded by the artist. The pu 
his work in very satisfactory style. 


Dame Wraarns or Lez, AND HER SEVEN 
Cats. A Humorous Tale, Written Principally by a se Bo 
Ninety. Edited, with Additional Verses, by John es 
LL.D., and with New Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. New 

: John Wiley & Sons. 
Not long a Boston lawyer while condacting in 
court let a witticism escape him and immediately apologized to 
the judge, who replied in substance that so far from considering it 

a breach of decorum, the court would be greatly obliged to any - 

who would lighten the burden of labor by a little wholesome _ . 

In the same spirit, we opine, the student of Christ Church and _ 

orary fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, has attende ; = 

supplementing the amusing rhymes of Dame Wiggin and her ca , 

by a bright woman of ninety with a heart of nine. An edition : 

this little book brought out in 1823 had wood cuts which were = : 
ored by hand. These are fac-similed and left in oatline, with the 
idea that clever children will like to color them in their own way, 
and that for older students there may be an interest in observing 
how much life and reality can be obtained by the simplest methods 
of engraving, when the design is founded on action instead of “ 

Miss Greenaway’s additions are characteristic specimens. ‘0 

wonder the dame, with a face that strikingly resembles that of the 

American eagle, is proud of her cats, whether in school or out of 


school. 
Tue or AN Fettow. A Book for 


an Idle Holiday. By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of ‘‘ Three 

Men in a Boat” New York: Henry Holt & Co, 209 pp., 

94x54. Price, $1.00. 

‘All [ can suggest is,”’ says the “idle fellow, that when 
you get tired of reading ‘the best hundred books,’ you may take 
this up for half an hour. It will be a change.”’ He deals ina 
rather reckless way with his carelessly culled topics, which are: 
Idleness, love, the blues, being hard up, vanity, getting on, the 
weather, cats and dogs, shyness, babies, eating and drinking, far- 
nished apartments, dress, deportment and memory ; flattering him- 
self that he is really au fait in the first. ‘The humor is too chaotic, 
but the writer, when he mingles work with play, may do vastly 
better. 


Open Sesame! Poetry and Prose for School Days. 
Edited by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maude Wilder Goodwin. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 316 pp., 8x6. Price, 90 cents. 

In preparing this exhaustive collection the editors unquestionably 
have earned the right to christen it with the talisman of the hero of 
the Arabian Nights, ‘* Open Sesame! ’’ more than opens the way to 
the rich treasures of English literature, both the older and the recent ; 
it is representative of this, and also comprises many translations 
from foreign sources. Its various departments contain many of 
the familiar classics, as well as many extracts; the purpose being 
to train the memory and supply a standard collection for recitation, 
while educating the literary taste. These will be found to cover 
the requirement for children from four years to twelve. The book 
is illustrated wholly by engravings from the old masters, combin- 
ing for the children’s benefit the best art with the best literature. 
Or1GgIn AND ForRMATION OF THE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. 

By Lorenzo Burge, Author of ‘‘ Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan 

Race,’’ ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 132 pp., 7'¢x5. 

Price, $1.00. 

We cannot better characterize this book than is quaintly done by 
by the author upon the title-page: . . . ‘‘ reciting when, where, 
under what circumstances, for what purpose and by whom they 
(the Scriptures) were written, as obtained from the writings of that 
eminent Persian nobleman and historian, Nehemiah, who was ap- 
pointed governor of Palestine B. C. 445. With an appendix con- 
taining the prophecy sustained in the histories of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylon; and a review of radical views of the Bible.’’ Those 
who are attracted to polemical research, and the number is greater 
to-day than ever befcre, will no doubt find Mr. Burge’s pages well 
worth a perusal. 

Tue Ten COMMANDMENTS IN THE NINETEENTH CENT- 
uRY. By F.S. Schenck. New York and London: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 139 pp,8x6. Double weight paper, ornamental covers. 
Price, $1.00. 

The writer is a thorough explorer for fundamental principles, 
and by his close applications of truth cuts up popular sins, including 
certain doings that are often encouraged or tolerated in the name 
of religion. In this practical application of the decalogue, he fur- 
nishes many valuable lessons on personal habits, relationships, and 
duties. The best community the world has yet seen, has not ad- 
vanced beyond the need of instruction and reproof as jadged by the 
commandments, even though they have been read in gospel light 
for nineteen hundred years. Daly schooled in the precepts of this 
book, we should be a more prosperous people, set in happier families 
and more effective churches. 

WHEN WE WERE Boys is the title of Mr. William 
O' Brien’s new Irish novel, of which Messrs. Longmans will be the 
publishers, both in England and America. The book will contain 
a fac-simile of a letter from Mr. O’ Brien declaring that the Long- 
mans edition is the only one from which he will receive any benefit. 


Tue Arson Day number of The Coda (Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, and Chicago) contains a fine program, with 
songe and recitations complete, the music composed and arranged 
for school use by G. A. Veazie, Jr., the grading as follows: Lower 
and upper primary; lower, intermediate, and upper grammar and 
high echool; price, 2 cents. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHM#OLOGY AND OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS will have, during the current 
year, contributions from the most eminent specialists in America 
and Europe. Being the organ of the Archwological Institute of 
America, and the medium of direct communication from the Amer- 
ican School at Athens, this work has an increasing popularity among 
general readers as well as professionals. Published quarterly by 
Ginn & Co., Boston, at $5.00 a year ; single copies, $1.25. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


and enlarged by George J. Varney, "Boston, B 
Ruskin. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow: : 
$1.00, New York: Henry Holt & Ca.’ ny putes, 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


The Porcellian club of 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


one of the oldest secret social organizations at Cambridge, and com- 
posed entirely of Harvard graduates and students, is planning to 
build a new house costing about $32,000, and to be completed in time 
for use on the occasion of the club’s centennial anniversary in Febru. 
ary, 1891, The founder of the clab, which was originally known as 
the Pig Club, then as the Gentlemen’s Society, and since 1604 
under its present title, was Rev. Joseph McKean, its first grand 
marshal; and among his successors in this, the chief office of the 
club, was Wendell Phillips. The list of distinguished members in- 
cludes the names of Horace Binney, William Ellery Channing, 
Joseph Story, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Edward Everett, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Summer, John Lothrop Motley 
and James Russell Lowell. 

It is proposed, though not yet decided, to issue a weekly report 
of all the public lectures, ete., and of the work done by the scien- 
tific societies in the college. Such a publication would be valuable, 
not merely as a record of instructive and interesting lectures, but 


also as a guide for outsiders to the opportunities and intellectual ac- 
tivity our students have. If such a paper is issued it will not appear 
till next term. 

Mr. John Corbett, of England, has presented to the University a 
miniature on silver of George Washington, which he purchased at a 
sale of vertu in London. 

Particular interest is being taken by the students of 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
in the regular meeting of the college board of managers, which will 
take place on the 11th inst., asit is probable that a college president 
will then be selected to fill the position to be vacated next June by 
Edward H. Magill, LL.D. Dr. Magill has been president of 
Swarthmore for the last nineteen years, and has done mnch to place 
the college on the firm foundation it now occupies. During Presi- 
dent Magill’s absence in Europe this year, Dr. William Hyde A pple- 


ton, professor of Greek, is performing the duties of president in 
addition to his regular work, and his administration has been so 
eminently satisfactory to all, that there isa strong sentiment in favor 
of his election to the office. Professor Appleton, however, is deeply 
attached to his professorship, and there is some doubt as to whether 
he would accept it if elected. 


ROANOKE, SALEM. VA. 


The thirty-seventh year of this institution is the brightest in its 
history. It has received $30,000 in bequests, a grand sum for 
this college which can make a little money go as far as many schools 
can much larger amounts. Prea‘dent Julius D. Dreher is an econom- 
ical admistrator, who is favorably known both North and South. 
Upon the rolls of this year fifteen states and two foreign countries 
are represented. Hon. W. ©. P. Breckenbridge, M. C., of Ken- 
tucky, will deliver the Commencement Day address at Roanoke, 
June 11, 

VASSAR COLLEGE, 


A Scholarship of $200 is offered by the Vassar Students’ Aid Soci- 
ety to that applicant who passes the best examination for admission 
to the Freshman Class of Vassar College, in June, 1890. The con- 
ditions are as follows: All the entrance requirements of the college 
must be fully satisfied. The applicant must possess good health. 
The Scholarship must be accepted as a loan (without interest and 
without definite time). Application for the scholarship must be 
made before May 31, to the Secretary, 6 Acacia St., Cambridge, 
Mass., from whom further information may be obtained. Those 
who apply ltefore May 10 to Dr. James M. Taylcr, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., may be examined at Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, St. Louis, Louisville, Omaha, San 
Francisco, or Washington. Examinations will be held in [’ough- 
keepsie, June 5 and 6, 

JOHN HARVARD, Jk. 


EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA.—The following figures are eminently suggestive, 
inasmuch as they prove that Australia has to cope with a fluctuation 
in population and in school attendance. The official reports speak 
of 18.09 per cent. of duplicate and triplicate enrollments of pupils. 
This explains why the Australian colonies are quoted as having 4 
ratio of 20-23 children attending school of every 100 inhabitants, 
while England has only 16 per cent., Prussia 18 per vent., Franco 
14 per cent., etc. Double and triple enrollments swell the ratio in 
the United States to 22.4 per cent. The Australians have an in- 
genious way of arriving at a true statement of facts. But let the 
facts speak for themselves: (The following numbers include the 
pupils of evening schools. ) 


Gross enrollment. Net enrollment. 


New South Wales, - 12,15 186,692 
Victoria, - - 242,046 197,115 
New Zealand, - - 152,221 116,283 
Queensland, - - - 67,918 58,738 
South Australia, - - - ° 50,425 45,236 
Tasmania, - - - - - 17,125 not stated. 


Percentage of attendance. 
Average attendance on 
Gross enroll. Net enroll. 


New South Wales, 112,220 52.89 60.11 
Victoria, - - 128,958 53.27 65.42 
New Zealand, - - - 90,108 59.19 77.96 
Queensland, - - ° 38,926 57.31 66 27 
South Australia, - - . 28,399 56.18 62.62 
Tasmania, - - .~ 8,730 50.97 — 


While in older countries the female population outnumbers the 
male, in new countries the males are in the majority, as is #060 
from this: In Victoria the percentage of boys enrolled in the 
schools is 51.4 per cent., that of girls 48.6 per cent. 

In regard to the age of pupils in Victoria, the following 00™- 
bers are interesting: Under 6 years, 29,434; between 6 and 1» 


years, 195,961; above 15 years, 9,935. That is expressed on 8 
scale: 12 per cent. under 6 years, 83 p between 6 and 15 
ears, een 

years, over 15 years 5 per sack, catieenes 
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SPRING AND HER CHILDREN. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


SCENE I.—WELCOME TO SPRING. 


(Stage arranged to look as springlike as possible, with tree branches, 
flowers, and cages of singing birds. As curtain rises, two girls dressed 
in white enter with from six to twelve little ones, also in white, with 
flower wreaths avd spangles on dresses. As each larger girl recites, 
the children move about in a pretty dance. If the first and last 
verses of the first piece can be set to music, let all sing them, the 
otbers being recited If not, let all say them. ] 


First Girl._—Welcome to the winds of spring, 
Welcome to the starting flowers, 
Welcome to the birds that sing, 
Welcome to the spring-tide hours! 


Though the winds be wild and high, 
There’s a newness in them blown, 

That the summer's languid sigh, 
Distant murmur, does not own. 


There’s a warmness in the sun, 
There's a fragrance in the air, 

There’s a blueness in the sky 
Winter skies way never wear. 


, There’s a greenness in the fields 
Where the babbling brooklets flow, 
There’s a freshness in the songs 
Later birds may never know. 
Welcome to the winds of spring, ete. 
—D. R. Goodale. 


(As first girl finishes speaking, a boy comes quickly in, dressed as if 
for work in garden or woods, He carries in one hand a trowel,| in the 
other a shallow basket filled with mosses and a few flowers. Address- 
ing the two older girls in an eager and earnest manner, he says:] 

I felt a quiver in the air, 
A step scarce touched the grass ; 

A stately form, so tall and fair, 

A lovely face beyond compare,— 
Spring! Spring! I saw her pass! 


Clad dryad-like, a belt of gold 
Her gown of green confined, 
A wreath of flowers and ferns enrolled 
Drooped o'er ker brow of dainty mold; 
Her brown hair flowed behind. —Dora Goodale. 
[Boy retires.] 
Second Girl.—Come, loveliest season of the year, 
And every quickened pulse shall beat, 
Your footsteps in the grass to hear, 
And feel your kisses soft and sweet. 


Come, and bestow new happiness 
Upon the heart that hopeful thrills ; 
Sing with the lips that sing for bliss, 
And laugh with children on the hills. 
—Phebe Carey. 


{As she concludes a figure representing Spring enters, dressed in 
light green and baving a gilt girdle about waist and a wreath of 
flowers and leaves on head. As first girl finishes speaking she should 
take position at left of center. As second finishes she takes stand at 
right, and the Jittle children who have been dancing, separate; half 
group themselves around first girl, half around second. Spring takes 
position at center.) 


Spring.—In field and forest, when ’tis bright 
With singing birds and starting flowers, 
Glad spriogtime reigns; her heart is light, 
She sends the sunbeams and the showers. 
She smiles upon the wayward breeze, 
And clothes in tender green her trees 


Her banks are carpeted with grass, 
And purple with the violet ; 

The fresh leaves have a silken gloss, 
Her apple blooms with dew are wet ; 

And fragrant, rosy buds have burst 

Of sweet arbutus, opening first. 


—Adapted from ‘‘Apple Blossoms.’’ 
[Spring sits down in center. Song by the little ones.} 


(As they sing chorus after first verse, they lay their wreaths at feet 
of Spring. The song is adapted to a marching or dancing movement, 
and cau be set to any well-known tune. } 


O, we are so glad that the Spring has come! 
We give her a hearty greeting. 
We've waited long for her welcome tread ; 
Our hearts with joy are beating. 
Chorus.—Then hail to the Spring! She shall be our queen, 
And we’ll lay our wreaths before her; 
We'll sing and shout as we dance about, 
And, with all the world, adore her. 


We'll make her a bed of soft, green moss, 


— 
We'll weave her a wondrous coverlet 
Of the slender leaves of willow. 
Chorus.— Then hail to the Spring, ete. 
(Curtain falls.] 


ScENE II.—TuHE MONTHS. 


(Curtain rises, showing same scene as before, little girls grouped 
around first and second girl speakers. Spring seatedin center. A boy 
dressed to represent March, enters and says:]} 


Bright and breezy, brave and clear, 
Strong new life in every vein, 
March begins the rolling year, 
Starts anew the wild refrain :— 
Hark! the cool winds fresher blow ; 
Hark! the clear streams freer flow ; 
Hark! the birds exultant sing,— 
Welcome, Spring! 


Moist and brown the naked sod, 
Quick’ ning to an olive green, 

Streaked with snow, that lingers still 
Where the sheltering fences lean ; 

Higher, lines of trees that stand 

Stiff and bare on either hand, 

Murmuring as they rock and swing,— 

Welcome, Spring! 


On the blue hills far away 

Hazy dreams of distance lie, 
While white drifts of cloudland float 

O’er a clear and windblown sky ; 
In the air a subtle power, 
Faint, sweet breath of leaf and flower, 
Through the damp mold whispering, — 

Welcome, Spring! —Elaine Goodale. 


[Takes position at one side, a little further to front of stage than 
groups already there.] 


Spring.—Slayer of winter, art thou here again ? 
O welcome, thou that bring’st the summer nigh! 


Welcome, O March, whose kindly days and dry, 
Make April ready for the throstle’s song,— 
The first redresser of the winter’s wrong. 
— William Morris. 
(As Spring finishes speaking, a boy enters and appearing to be look- 
ing for some one, says:) 
April! April! are you here ? 
O how fresh the wind is blowing! 
See! the sky is bright and clear. 
O how green the grass is growing! 
April! April! 
Are you here ? 
April! April! is it you ? 
See how fair the flowers are springing! 
Sun is warm and brooks are clear, 
O how glad the birds are singing ! 
April! April! 
Are you here ? 


April! April! are you here ? 
Though your smiling turn to weeping, 
Though your skies grow cold and drear, 
Though your gentle winds are sleeping, 
April! April! 
{Girl dressed to represent April enters.) 


You are here! —Dora Goodale. 


April.—The wild and wintry March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 

And given you back the April-time, 
So fickle and so sweet. 


The morning sets her rosy clouds 
Like hedges in the sky, 

And o’er and o’er their dear old tunes 
The winds of evening try. 


Before another week has gone, 
Each bush and shrub and tree 
Will be as full of buds and leaves 
As ever it can be. —Adapted from Alice Cary. 


[Takes position at opposite side of stage from March.] 


Spring.—O here is April, April! I know her, for her sunshine 
Holds life to all things living within its woof of gold. 

O here is eager April a-wooing my shy woodbine, 
Whose sea-green, purpling pendants unto its love unfold. 


O here is April, April! in lovely incompleteness, 
Her far, fine fragrance floating from willows by the mere, 
All Nature springs expectant; O tantalizing sweetness, 
From myriad farms and forests, you will not tarry here! 
—Mary Clemmer. 
[Girl representing May enters and says:] 


March and Apri], go your way, 


And a dainty flower pillow ; 


You have had your fitful day ; 


Wind, and shower and snow and sleet, 
Make wet walking for my feet. 


For I come unsandaled down 

From the hillsides bare and brown ; 
But wherever I do tread 

There I leave a little thread 


Of bright emerald, softly set, 
Like a jewel in the wet; 

And I make the peach-buds turn 
Piuk and white, until they burn 
Rosy red within their cells ; 
Then I set the blooming bells 

Of the flowery alder ringing, 
And the apple-blossoms swinging 


In a shower of rosy snow, 

As I come and as I go, 

On my gay and jocund way, 

I, the merry Princess May. 

(Takes position with April.) 
Spring.—Wafted through the silent woodland 

Comes a breath of brighter days, 

And the distant hills are shrouded 
In a dreamy purple haze ; 

O what joy to see the flowers, 
Hidden ‘neath the snow so long, 

And to hear the silence broken 
By a sudden burst of song! 


—Nora Perry. 


O how sweet, how sweet is springtime! 
When the meadow dons her green, 
And the tangled woods are fairest, 
And the sunlight shifts between, 
Fresh and pure her crown of blossoms, 
Thick with flowers all her way, 
While the blue skies bent above her, 
Deep and tender, smile on May. 
—D, H. R. Goodale. 


(Three little girls (selected from the dancers, if they are old enough 
to speak effectively) say:] 


1. Sing, O sing, to the spring! 
What did March just bring ? 
She brought no winds and lowering clouds, 
She brought the pussy-willows out, 
She brought the crocusses in crowds, 
And made the brooklets shout. 
Sing, O sing, to the spring! 
These, and more, did March just bring. 


2. Sing, O sing, to the spring! 

What did April bring ? 
She brought us violets and blue sky, 

She brought us wind-flowers white and frail, 
She brought a warm and tender sky, 

And life in every gale. 

Sing, O sing, to the spring! 

These, and more, did April bring. 


3. Sing, O sing, to the spring! 
What did Maytime bring ? 
She brought us hinta of roses fair, 
She gave the trees a richer green, 
She brought a breath of fresher air, 
A brighter sunlight sheen. 
Sing, O sing, to the spring! 
These, and more, did Maytime bring. 
—Selected and adapted. 
(Curtain falls.] 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY ART AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third session of this thrifty organization, at Springfield, on 
Saturday March 23d., was pronounced the most successful yet held, 
and we can testify to its enjoyable and profitable character. 

P. S. Davis, Supervisor of Drawing of Hartford, presided skilfully 
and enthusiatically, while Miss S, E. Fay, the secretary, supervisor 
of the art and industrial work of Springfield, directed all local ef- 
forts with great wisdom and vigor. Supt. T. M. Balliet, who is an 
ardent champion of every progre*sive idea, educationally, welcomed 
the association isa hearty address, in which inspiration seasoned wis- 
dom. 

Henry T. Bailey, State Director of Industrial Art Education, made 
one of nis characteristically vigorous, entertaining and sensible ad- 
dresses. One can teach any subject the better for having heard him. 
He has idealized the crisp, bright, trenchant style which the day 
demands. His theme was: ‘‘ What can be done to develop the 
child’s aesthetic taste ?’’ 

The success of our country in the future will largely depend 
on refined character. We cannot improve our taste by reading 


essays on it, any more than we can improve our digestion by the 


Teachers Botany! 


Smith College. The most 
ded of recording Botanical 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, : : =: : 


and Analysis Blanks,” by J. H. Pittssury, A. M., Professor in 


convenient and economical means yet provi- 
observations and teaching Botanical terms. 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
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studying of cookbooks. Taste is the flower of experience. The 
first thing necessary to develop «esthetic taste in children is to teach 
cleanliness. In the homes of many of the children a clean white 
bed, a well-swept floor, an unsoiled sheet of paper would be a reve- 
lation. Insist on cleanliness of person, language and surroundings ; 
without these the best intellectual work cannot be done. Develop 
taste by the proper decoration of the schoolroom. Wipe out ugly 
mottoes on the blackboard, throw away last year’s bouquets of 
flowers tied with faded ribbon, make a burnt offering of the dilap- 
idated maps, fly-specked advertising cards, and all sach trash. 
Substitute fresh flowers, an engraving or two, and such other things 
as will contribute to the actual adornment. Teach good manners. 
The atmosphere of many homes promotes incivility and even pro- 
fanity. No boy is ever displeased to be mistaken for a gentleman, 
or agirl for alady. The force of example will go very far in this 
vonnection. Cultivate a taste for good music. Let there be har- 
mony in the schoolroom, harmony in reading as well as singing. 


All in all, the event of the day was an address by Henry P. 
O'Neil. Principal of Vandewater Grammar School, New Y ork City, 
upon ‘Novel Development in Inventive Geometry as & Part of 
Manual Training in the Public Schools.’’ His boys come from the 
Five Points district, and the work done by them as illustrated upon the 
blackboard and in numerous paperfoldings of geometrical forms was 
as wonderful in its way as the electrical cat. ; 

H.W. Blake, of Springfield, gave substantial testimony to the thor- 
oughness of Mr. O’ Neil’steaching as seen in his every-day work. J. 
D. Stratton, of the Hooker School, took an active interest in the suc- 
cosas of the association, especially in the increase of membership. Jobo 
S. Clark, of Boston, was drafted for a speech, and emphasized with 
his usual clearness and discrimination the vital importance of distin- 
guishing between instruction and the interpretation of nature. Milton 
Bradley, of Springfield, Mr. Lawson, of Bridgeport, Mrs. Hicks, of 
Boston, Abbie M. White, of Providence, Miss Field, of Boston, Miss 
Perry, of Chelsea, Miss Herrick, of Somerville, Miss H urlbut, of 
Worcester, and Miss Rice, of Springfield, added materially to the 


interest of the occasion. 


' Dickinson, of the South California University; Mrs. C. P. Brad. 


field, of Los Angeles; Mrs. | f 
Abbot Kinney, of Sierra Madre, and Miss A. 8. Brigham, of Log 


Angeles. 


Clara A. Burr, of Pasadena; Hon. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROEBR, Peoria. 
The La Salle County Teachers’ Association held an enthusiastic 


session at Ottawa, March 14 and 15. Dr. E. C, Hewett, of the 
|State Normal University, !ectured Friday evening at the opening 
session, subject ‘‘ Formation of Character.’’ Saturday morning’s 
seasion was opened with some fine choruses by a class of pupils 
from the Ottawa public schools. J. A. Mercer, of Peoria, followed 
with an 
ers’ Reading Circle’’ Spirited addresses by Superintendent Lakin, 
of Streator, Superintendent Thomas, of Peru, Superintendent 
Yoder, of Marseilles, Prin. J. O. Leslie, of the Ottowa Township 
High School; Superintendent Thorpe, of Ottawa, and others. At 
the conclusion 73 teachers were enrolled as members of the circle, 


address on the ‘‘ Interests and Claims of the Illinois Teach- 


Cultivate also a taste for good literature, the recitation of ‘‘ Memory 


The La Salle County Association is a live educational institution, 


and under the lead of its able president, Supt. William Jenkins, of 


gems,”’ which will lift the spirit out of itself and into the presence 
of the Creator, not forgetting memory gems of the Bible. Further- 
more, cultivate the taste by teaching of color and object drawing, 
from models, vegetables, cups, saucers, etc. Through this instruc- 
tion pupils will acquire ahabit of close observation, and may find 
outdoor sketching a pleasure. We should a'so develop taste by the 


objects, apple blossoms, etc., in all this teaching ? We have re- 
sources in this direction in the pod of a bean, a bit of fern, the sky 
re-frescoed by a divine artist, the seashore, the glories of the stars. 


By opening these hidden pages to our pupils, may we not help pre- 
pare them to enjoy the transcendental beauties of heaven ? 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


cultivation of design. Freedom in this work is not license. The} A pri] 9-11, Alabama State Association (colored), Tuskegee. 
child must feel that he has liberty, but that this liberty is bounded | 4 pri] 25-26, Northern Illinois Association, Rock Island. 
by the laws of decorative art. Encourage the pupils in each grade | 4 pri] 30-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 
to make a collection of designs, which can be classified, and let the | June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
children copy the best of them, using any mechanical appliances! Jane 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 
which are helpful. Why have we not made a better use of natural | June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 
Ward, of Metamora, will assist. 
ARKANSAS, 
. ss Prof. A. Woods, principal of Jamestown Male and Female Acad- nd 22. 
Even the weed by the roadside has in it some element of beauty. located ng hon on Ottawa, March 21 a 
It is generally understood that Prof. J. H. Shinn and Professor | the Ottawa Township High School, Friday, a. m. ; discussion of the 
Jordan are candidates for the office of school superintendence. The same, Friday, p. m.; the address of the president, Prof. H. (. 


the Blackstone School, Mendota, is doing excellent work. 

Supt. Mary W. Emery, of Peoria, held the annual county insti- 
tute during the week ending March 20, at Brimfield. A valuable 
feature was having the teachers themselves conduct a large part of 
the exercises. Professors Cook and McCormack, of the Normal 
University, and Superintendent Dougherty, of Peoria, lent valuable 
assistance. The attendance was quite satisfactory. 

D. B. Pittsford, superintendent of Tazewell County, will hold a 
local institute the last of the season, at Washington. The teachers 
of Woodford County will attend the institute, making it an inter- 
eounty affair. Supt. James Kirk, of Pekin, and Prin, J. S, 


The Northern Illinois High School had a valuable ‘session at 


The exercises consisted of observation of work and methods in 


Mrs. A. J. Waters, of the Springfield Christian Industrial and present incumbent, Prof.W. E Thompson, has not announced him-| Forbes, of Princeton, and ‘‘ Civics in the High School,’’ by Prin- 


Technical School, sent in a carefully prepared essay upon ‘Color self, but his friends are urging him to again make the race. 
The city council of Fort Smith has ordered the sale of 200|,¢ W. H. Ray,’’ by Prof. H. W. Thurston, of La Grange; and 


in the Kindergarten,’’ which was read by Mrs. Burt. Miss A. G. 


cipal C. A. Smith, of Rockford, Friday evening; ‘‘ In Memoriam 


Fenn, of the Connecticut State Normal School, spoke with much lots on the reserve, at public auction, May 1. The growth of | « Report of Committee on Course of Study,” by Supt. W. Hatch, 


fervor and discrimination upon ‘‘ Color as a Means of Expression,’’ 


this city, from 3,000 in 1880 to 20,000 in 1890, is some proof of| .¢ Moline, Saturday, a. m. This report was exhaustive, and it is 


may the remarkable inducements offered purchasers of realty. phelieved will contribute much toward uniformity in the state in high 


her direction by young children. 


proceeds of this sale go to the school fund of the city, giving it, in| s-hool courses. Principal J. O. Leslie was elected president for 


The paper which attracted the most attention, perhaps, becanse of proportion to its size, the largest school fund in the Union. The |}, coming year, and Elgin selected as the next place of meeting. 


its revelation of what is being done in color teaching, was by Miss 
Jeannie C. McKeehnie, of Spriogfield, upon ‘‘ Color in the Public 
School,’? who exhibited the work actually done by her school, also 
that done by Miss Ada M. Laughlin, of Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, of the College for the training of teach- 
ers, New York City, an expert in experiments in teaching drawing, 
advocated with much warmth and discretion, ‘‘ The Use of Colored 
Papers in the Public Schools.’’ She gave a brilliant exhibit of work 
in colored papers sent by Josephine C. Locke, of Chicago. The diffi- 
culty is to secure thoroughly good colored papers. 

These papers are too apt to be ugly and inharmonious, and would 
better be thrown away and nothing employed in this line until 
better material can be commanded. She thought that to refer to 
the colors of the spectrum as standards would bs obviously out of 
plave, and to combine the strong standards of colors is like carrying 
on a continued conversation in a loud and vigorous tone, instead of 


estimated value of the whole reserve is a round million, which, when 
realized and placed at 8 per cent., will make the local tax exceed- 
ingly light. The improvements uuder way and projected at the 
present time will aggregate not less than $5,000,000. Unlike many 
new towns, Fort Smith has experienced a steady growth in popu- 
lation and a continued advance of property values since the first 
sale of reserve lots, in 1885. The present sale offers a splendid 
opportunity to those seeking entrance into the enterprises of the 
great Southwest. 

No man in the state has wrought more earnestly and more suc- 
cessfally than Superintendent Cox, of the Van Buren schools. He 
is aggressive in school work, exercising that prudence and judgment 
that give his suggestions weight with his board and people. Since 
coming to Van Buren he has revolutionized the schools, brought 
them up to a splendidly graded system, increased the attendance, 


modulating the tones of the voice soas to include all possible modes 


and awakened a genuine regard for the public schools. A new 
house has been built, and by his personal exertions the grounds 


The total enrollment at the State Normal University at Normal, 


at the present term, is 839; in the normal department alone, 493, 


where there are only 370 seats. The high school has an enrollment 


of 138, with 110 seats. There are over 150 who cannot be seated 
n the building. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association meets at Rock Island, 
Friday and Saturday, April 25 and 26. Program: 

Friday Afternoon.—Informal meetings of the several sections in 
Rock Island High School building. Preliminary business meeting in 
High School Assembly room. 

Friday Evening.—‘The Educational Basis of our Civilization,” by 
D. L. Kiehle, state superintendent of public instruction, St. Paul, Minn. 

Saturday Morning.—Arithmetic; 1. As a Language Study, E. C. Ros- 
setter, Kewanee, and Emma F. Stratford, Moline; 2, Its Value for 
Mental Developmeut, M. F. Miller. Morrison, and Olive Sattley, Lena; 


3. Its Practical Value, Charles C, Snyder, Freeport, and L. P. Goodhue, 


Englewood. 
President—Frank H. Hall. Aurora; Vice-President—E. OC. Webster, 
Dixon; Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Lenora Franklin, Englewood. 


kate 


f ion. W b inati 
have been graded and set with trees, and the school premises have Rativend Seore tary—L. C. Dougherty, Rock Island; Ezecutive Com 
material for the end ia view. Mr. Bradley has done a great deal — a very home-like, cheery aspect. Good openings await Kes 3. ati Lg Rock Island; Miss Mary C. Foote, Rockford; 
in providing colored papers for the kiadergarten, and Mr. Prang is |°"°" ™®™ 
devoting much attention, both ia this country and Germany, to per. CALIFORNIA. 
fecting a scale of colors, tints and shades which, after being! The Los Angeles County Institute met at Los Angeles, March17to| Tur TrAcuers’ Co-OpEr 
og rs, tint -OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION has but few 
= be made and held a very interesting and profitable meeting. Among candidates for its large number of Eastern openings. astern 
made | the speakers were Ira G. Hill, Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Pasadena, | Agencies have a large number for each place, and hence confess 
g. #@ we cannot hope to reach such results as wee Science Work and on Language Teaching; Prof. Melville|that they have ‘‘ favorites.’? Send to the Co-operative, Chicago, 
i yearning to obtain. Dozier, of the Los Angeles State Normal School; Prof. John| 70 Dearborn St., for circulars. : 


READE 
Introductory to Classics for Children. 


1, These books are FIRST OF ALL, READERS. The aim of the manual of arithmetic is 6. PENMANSHIP. Th i 
A e examples of t i 
to teach arithmetic aod develop the taste for mathematics; the aim of the reading-book is to create | titles of ‘‘ How Vio Learned to Write,”’ the pot 
| and from books. higher ones, a series of lessons covers all the ordinary uses and needs of Penmanship. 
n 2. C RC in learning to read is secured by the most 7. Attention is called to a featu i i 
and by the use of bright, spirited, narrative prose, in conversational tale, and the | the use of READING ‘REVIEWS 
| : ad and lyric poetry, in which our literature is so rich. 8. Occasional SBONGS have been introduced in the lower books. 


rity and well writen, They comp in grat] ancy fr LANGUAGE CULTURE sie of the pre 
’ ; ; sen an e livingness of the style of reading. But, i iti i 
5. Each volume contains SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING, the so-called ‘M - iting a ‘the hi h @ head of each lesson, for exercise in pronunciation, enunciation, spelling, oF 
and the series 00 whele dell end ) 80 emory | writing. n the higher books, words and idioms are defined in simple language according to their use 
comprehensive collection of literary speci- | in the lesson. 


Introduction Price, & centa. It 
32 ‘“ « Exchange hi 
A Third Reader, 40 “ “ 
| A Fourth Reader, . . 50 «& J «“ “40 « 

FIRST WEEKS AT SCHOOL, {2 cents. STICKNEY’S CLASSIC PRIMER, . .. 20 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, ... Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


(Martha's Dinepard BOSTON & 


Thirteenth Annual Session, Beginning July 14, ’90. 
rerun toe: | The Best Location—Out in the Atlantic Ocean, 


3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLECE OF ORATORY;; | The Oldest Summer School. 
The Best Instructors. 


3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. The Greatest Advant 
vantages. 


A. R. SABIN, Assist. Supt, Schools, Chicago, III. : 

They have found favor with our teachers and pupils from 

i the first. To me the books seem to be just what the 

| gifted author intended them to be, — as natural and 
beautiful as childhood itself. They deserve the greatest 

success, 


| A First Reader 24 cents. 
| A Second Reader, . . 


J Allowance. 83 


VIA THE 


S_DIFFERENT ROUTES! White Mountains. 


Combining Rest and| SPECIAL TRAINS AND FAST TIME. LOWER RATES THAN BY ANY OTHER LINE. 
ecreation with For detailed Routes see JOURVAL OF EDUCATION, March 27th page —- ér 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: Study and 
Courses JOHN C. MILES, N. A. D. J. FLANDERS, G. P. A. JAS. T. FURBER, Geni. Mgr. ig 
ATTENDANCE FOR 1889 WAS 3250, FROM 28 STATES AND TERRITORIES, MAKING THIS THE LARGEST — sl 
Co 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 
| tH SEND FOR CIRCULAR, WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 


A, W. EDSON, Manager School Methods, Worcester, Mase Boston, Mass, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 
106 Wabash Aye., Chicago, 
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NEW ENGLAND, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nottingham is to have a new $1,000 school 
building, and West Stewartson is to have one 
costing $1,200. 

Major Samuel Davis has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Warner. 

VERMONT. 

The county boards of education have all selected 
the textbooks for the various counties to be used 
during the next five years. The selections in the 
main are good, but exhibit an illustration of the 
old adage, ‘‘ Many men of many minds.’’ Hardly 
any two counties have books in common. It is 
said that publishers spent $20,000 to get their 
various books introduced before the boards. 

Forty-three teachers were examined at Brattle- 
boro’, March 18, by Supervisor C. P. 
There will be no more examinations until July. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Superintendent Maglathlin, of Easthampton, is 
preparing to introduce a course of science teaching 
in the public schools. 

The pupils of the Northampton High School 
have raised over $90 for a flag and pole. 

Prof. F. H. Kirmayer, of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School, was surprised upon his fiftieth birth- 
day by an evening visitation from the students and 
fellow teachers, who, among other gifts, left an 
elegant marble clock. 

CONNECTICUT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— Banana fibre is said to make a lovely textile 
fabric. A dress from such material would be 
“too sweet for anything’’—but a meringue.— 
Lowell Courier. 


ALL MEDICAL authorities agree that catarrh 
is no more nor less than an inflammation of the lin- 
ing membrane of the nasai air passage. Nasal 
catarrh and all catarrhal affections of the head are 
not diseases of the blood, and it is a serious mis- 
take to treat them as such. No conscientious 
physician ever atempts to do so. It is held by 
eminent medical men that sooner or later a specific 
will be found for every disease from which hu- 
manity suffers. The facts justify us in assuming 
that for catarrh at least a positive cure already 


Hall. exists in Ely’s Cream Balm. 


— Mr. Packer (showing some Eastern friends 
the studio and works of his son). ‘‘ That’s a 
hand-painted picture, done by my son. Not much 
talent, but an awful lot of nerve.’’— Puck, 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOB, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge. 


—In a small town in Baden a minister closed 


Miss Tourjée, of Mystic, is in charge of his sermon with these words: ‘‘ We should be 


the school on Mason’s Island. 


The Mystic Valley Institute closed with inter- 


esting exercises, March 28 


Miss May Bentley will teach the spring term in 


the Wheeler district, Stonington. 


pleased, moreover, to have the young man who is 
now standing outside the door come in, and make 
certain whether she is here or not. That would be 
a great deal better than opening the door half an 


Mr. E. C. Stiles, principal of the Litchfield inch, and exposing the people in the last row of 


High School for the past three years, has resigned 
to assume charge of the schools of Seymour. 
Mr. F. A. Verplank, of Thomaston, president 


seats to a draught.’’—Frank/urter Zeitung. 


‘THEY SAY’’ that the demand for stiff corsets 


of the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association, | 588 been very much less this past year, because 


is completing arrangements for the spring meeting 
of that organization, with prospects of unusual 
success. 


women are awake to the fact that their health is 
essential to their happiness; consequently they 
have discarded the stiff corset and wear a corset 
waist which allows a freedom and grace of motion 
not otherwise obtained. Of the many corset waists 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one | ofrared for sale the Ferris’ ‘‘ Good Sense” waist is 


that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


“Have done excellent work.” 

“ Accomplished all you promised.” 
“All offensive smell prevented,” 

Weariness entirely gone,” 

Air at all times pure.” 

“Will do much to diminish disease,” 


These words come from 
leading educators who use the 
Sherman “King” Vaporizer to 
secure 


PURE 


in the schoolroom. They 
speak from experience. A 
Vaporizer for an _ ordinary 
schoolroom costs only $8.00. 
A room with sixty scholars is 
kept fresh and pure with two. 

Testimonials on application. 


SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER 
CO., 45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Western city, a Ladies Seminary, which 
has been in successful operation for eleven years, 
and is now prosperous and popular. The principal 
desires to retire from the profession, and offers for 
sale the good will, furniture, apparatus, a good piano 
—the entire outfit for $2000. The fine school build- 
ing is leased for six years, and the lease may be ex- 
tended indefinitely. For full particulars apply at 
once to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


justly the most popular. 


—‘*TI notice,’ remarked the horse editor, 
‘*that an envious New York man says Chicago 
people are all Fair-I-Seize.’’ 

**Yes,’”’ replied the snake editor; ‘‘and that 
makes New York Sadducee.”’ 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of popelese cases have been permanently 
eured. I shal glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
QO. address. Respectfully, 


—Friend — ‘‘ Were you ever in Switzerland, 
lieutenant ? ’’ 

Pompous Lieutenant — ‘‘I never have been 
there. If the people of Switzerland really want to 
see me, let them come to Berlin.”’— Buch fiir Alles. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
con known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle 


—The professional beauty— ‘‘ Will my pictures 
flatter me?’’ The poser— ‘‘ Ah, madam, that 
question I must answer in the negative.’’— Er. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
THE BEST TONIC 
known, furnishing sustenance to both brain and 
body. 


HUNDREDS OF TEAHERS have reveived al) 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Codperative Ausociation, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credii 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


FRONT VIEW. 
The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and bv professional 


draughtsinan. It consists of a Drawing-board. T-Square and the 45° 60° triangles, which can 


BACK VIEW. 


securely 


locked together when not in use. Kit No. 1, with a board about 10 by 12 inches, 1s sold with a pad of draw- 

ing-paper, which can be slightly fastened at each corner. Kit No. 21s double the size of No. 1, being de 

signed for otvanced pats and eee. Used in the schools of prominent cities in Massachusetts, 
8 


Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Yor 


and Pennsylvania. Kit No. 1, Sample set, without pad, by mail, 35 


cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, ordinary pad, by mail, 50 cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, extra quality pad, by 
mail, 55 cents. Kit No. 2, Sample set, without pad (not mailable), 50 cents. 


MILTON 


BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
(From March 24 to March 30, inelusive.) 
— Death of Gen.| Robert C. Schenck. 

— Queen Victoria arrives at Aix-les-Bains. 


— Great damage done by a prairie fire in Kansas. 
i uadron of evolution goes to 


— Emperor William accepts Bismarck’s resig- 


on. 

— Cocopali Indians on the warpath in lower 
California, 

— Hartford, Ct., to have a free public library 
and art gallery. 

— The Porte apologizes to Great Britain for 
firing upon a British vessel. 

— Concert of American music, directed by the 
composers, at Washington. 

— Oxford beats Cambridge in the inter-collegi- 
ate race on the Thames. 

— Thirteen men killed and sixteen others fright- 
fuliy mangled by an explosion in a sugar refinery 
at Chicago. 

-~ Flood situation on the lower Mississippi be- 
coming alarming; levees yielding to the terrible 
pressure of the water. Disaster imminent. 

— Terrible tornado sweeps the West, inflicting 
heavy loss of life and property at Louisville, Jef- 
fersonville, and other places. Nearly 200 lives 
lost at Louisville. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Addreas, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 


HAVE NOW READY : 


|. THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. 


Based on Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
By WILLIAM Henry P. Puyre, Member of 
the American Philological Association. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


* T earnestly desire that your little volume may do 
a great deal of good, and doubt rot that that will be 
the case.”’—Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Yale College. 


Il. HOW SHOULD | PRONOUCE ? 


Or, The Principles of the Art of Correct Pro- 
nunciation. By Wm. Henry P. Puyre, 
Member of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. Third Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“For thorough instruction, and in sound scientific 
treatment, it excels any handy-book now before the 
public.— Boston Globe. 


Il. 7000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED. 


A complete handbook of difficulties in English 
Pronunciation, including an unusually large 
number of Proper Names, and Words from 
foreign Languages. By WILLIAM HENRY 
PuyFe. Third Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ A work of great value, which ought to be in the 
hands of every pupil in school and college, and, in- 
ae. of every man and woman.’’— The Chicago 

imes. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. 


Edited, with aotes, by JoHN BIGELOW. (No. 
XXIII in the Knickerbocker Nugget Series. ) 


* It is perhaps the neatest and prettiest edition of 
that remarkable book ever published in this coun- 
try.”—Phtladelphia Times. 


The BOYHOOD and YOUTH of GOETHE. 


Comprising the first eleven books of his Auto- 
biography (Truth and Poetry from My Own 
Life). (No. XXVII in the Kouickerbocker 
Nugget Series.) 2 vols, $2 00. 


THE SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD. 


Being the Prefaces, Proverbs, ard Poems of 
Benjamin Franklin, originally printed in Poor 
Richard's Almanacs for 1733-1758. Collected 
and Edited by LEICESTER Fokp. 
(No. XXVIII. in the Kuickerbucker Nugget 
Series.) $1.00. 


Story of the Nations Series. 
XXVI. The STORY of EARLY BRITAIN, 


By ALFRED J. CHURCH, author of ‘‘ Story of 
Carthage,” ete. $1.50. 


XXVIL. THE STORY OF THE BAR- 
BARY CORSAIRS. 


By SraNLEY LANE-POOLE, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of Turkey,’’ ‘‘ The Moors in Spain,’’ 
etc. With the collaboration of Lieut. J. D. 
JERROLD KELLEY, U. S. Navy. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


XXVIIl THE STORY OF RUSSIA. 


By W. K. MoRFILL, of Oriel College, Oxford. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


*,* List of Spring announcements sent on appli- 


cation, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Booxs. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


Vol. XI. in American Men of Letters Series. By 
Joun With a portrait. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

A noteworthy addition to a notable series. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


WASHINGTON IRvING. By C. D. Warner. 
NoAuH WEBSTER. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Henry D. THoREAU. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
GEORGE RipLey, By O. B, Frothingham. 

J. FENIMORE CoorER. By T. R. Lounsbary. 
MARGARET FULLER Ossoui. T. W.Higginson. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. Holmes. 
EDGAR ALLAN Por. By G. E. Woodberry. 

N. P. WiLuis. By Henry A. Beers. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By J. Bach McMaster. 


Each with Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, cloth, 
$1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


Easter Gleams, 


Poems for the Easter Season. By Lucy LAR- 
com. Not included in her previous volumes. 
Parchment-paper. 75 cents. 


In a Club Corner. 


By A. P. RUSSELL, author of ‘‘A Club of One,’’ 
‘Library Notes,’’ ‘* Characteristics,’’ ete. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

An engaging book discussing numerous topics of 
literature, society, character, custom, etc. Much 
like ‘‘A Club of One,”’ which enjoyed great popularity. 


Conversations in a Studio. 


By WILLIAM W. Srory, author of ‘‘ Roba di 
Roma,”’’ etc. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 


Two volumes of fresh, thoughtful, informal conver- 
sations on a great variety of topics in art, history, 
society, and literature. 


Dr. Muhlenberg. 


Vol. III. of American Religious Leaders. By 
Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25, 

An interesting account of the life and effective 


work of a leader in the Episcopal Church, and a saint 
of the Church Universal. 


The North Shore Watch 
and Other Poems. 


By Grorar E. WoopBERRY, author of Edgar 
Allan Poe”’ in the series of American Men of 
Letters. 16mo, in an artistic binding, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


Very few of these poems have been printed before, 
and the tasteful volume comprises such poetic power 
and achievement as first volumes of verse rarely 
possess. 


Jack Horner. 


A Novel. By MAny S. TIERNAN, author of 
** Homoselle.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


A thoroughly interesting storyof the time of the 
War for the Union. 


Louis Agassiz. 
His Life and Correspondence. By ELIZABETH 
AGAS8s1Z. With Portrait and I)lustrations., 
Two volomes in one. Crown S8vo, $2.50. 


The Story of Margaret Kent. 


By ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. New Edition. 16mo, 
cloth, price reduced to $1.25. 


An attractive, every way desirable edition of a 
novel which has enjoyed a remarkable popularity. 


DeQuincey’s Work. 


New popular Edition. 12 vols., 12mo, $12 00, 


(Sold only in sets ) 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tonrist in Europe. Edition for 
1890, revised. With Maps, ete., $1.50, 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 


By W. D. Howes. Riverside Paper Series. 
50 cents. 


Agnes of Sorrento. 


By Harriet STOWE. Riverside Pa- 
per Series. 50 cents. 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


| 
Corfu. 
— Town of Pioneer, O., almost totally destroyed 
| by fire. | 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for April is a notable 
number, being devoted distinctively to national sub- 
jects. The series of comprehensive articles on 
‘“‘ Great American Industries,’’ is continued in 
‘* A Suit of Clothes,” by R. R. Bowker, which 
presents the complete history of a piece of wool 
from the time of its growth on a sheep to that of 
ite transformation into the manufactured product. 
Elaborate illustrations enforce the clear explana- 
tions in the text. Henry Clay Lukens, in an 
article on ‘‘American Literary Comedians,’’ which 
is acompanied by portraits, gives a complete sur- 
vey of American humorous literature. General 
Wesley Merritt, U.S.A., tells the story of stirring 
incidents in ‘‘ Three Indian Campaigns’’ in the 
West. Maps and illustrations by Rufus F. Zog- 
baum assist him in showing the peculiarities and 
the difficulties of Indian warfare. The remaining 
article on a national subject is Richard Wheatley’s 
explanation of the objects, of the methods and 
the achievements of the New York Maritime 
Exchange. ‘‘The Merchant of Venice”’ is the 


JOURNAL 


‘‘ Social Taradiddles.”’ The fiction of the number | 
is especially interesting, consisting of the second | 
part of Howell’s novelette, “‘ The Shadow of a) 
Dream’; a humorous short story by Annie Trum- 
bull Slosson; ‘‘ In the Haworth ’’—a romance of 
New York flat life—by Geraldine Bonner, and a 
realistic sketch of Virginia mountain life by Mary 
G. McClelland. The poetry is excellent, and the 
Editorial Departments are, in their several fields, 
bright, vigorous, and entertaining. In the Edito- 
rial Department, George William Curtis discusses 
- College Alumni Dinners’’; the public benefit 
of the ‘‘ Angelus ’’ exhibition; the perversion of 
‘‘ What Francis Saved at Pavia’’; and certain of 
our indigenous absurdities. William Dean How- 
ells calls attention to ‘‘new interpretation ’’ of 
man’s spiritual problem, and reviews the poetry 
of some who have attained fame, and of others 
who have not. Charles Dudley Warner fixes 
‘the responsibility of attractiveness ’’ where it| 
belongs. The record of current events is brought | 
down to February 12. Price, $4.00 a year; 

single numbers, 35 cents. New York: Harper & | 
Brothers. 


— In the Atlantic Monthly for April, Oliver T. 
Morton states concisely ‘‘Some Popular Objec- 


comedy selected for the second in the series of 
Shakespearian Revivals conducted in the pages of 
this periodical, by Edwin A. Abbey and Andrew 
Lang. Mr. Abbey’s illustrations are of his best, 
and Mr. Lang’s comments are interesting. The 
Rey. W. H. Millburn, the blind preacher, in his 
article on Thomas Young, revives the memory of 
one of the most brilliant of scientific men, the 
‘* Admirable Crichton’’ of this century. Alfred 
Parsons contributes another of his beautiful illus- 
trations of Wordsworth’s sonnets, and George du 


tions to Civil Service Reform,”’ in two parts; this 
number contains part first. He says that the 
‘Spoils system is at war with equality, freedom, 
justice, and a wise economy, and is already a 
doomed thing fighting extinction. Its establish- 


ment was in no sense a popular revolution, but | 
was the work of a self-willed man of stubborn and 


each one of which is headed by a paragraph which | the first of a series on ‘* The Rights of the (i). 


embodies some objection to the movement. The 
other articles are fall of interest, among which are 
“Trial by Jury of Things Supernataral,’’ by 
James B. Thayer; “‘ Belgium and the Belgians,’’ | 
by Albert Shaw; ‘‘ At Sea,’’ by James Jeffrey, 
Roche ; Sidney,’”’ X.-XIII , Margaret Deland’s 
continued story; ‘‘ Road Horses,”’ by H. C. Mer-| 
win; ‘‘ The Begum’s Daughter,” XXX V.-XXX-| 
VIIL., Edwin Lassetter Bynner’s continued | 
story; ‘‘ In Westminster Abbey,” Thomas Bailey | 
Aldrich; and ‘‘ Over the Teacups,’’ V., Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who talks about modern realism, | 
and says that the additions which have been made 
by it ‘‘ to the territory of literature, consist largely 
in swampy, malarious, ill-emelling patches of soil 
which had previously been left to reptiles and 
vermin.’’ After falling afoul of a romance which 
bas been lately quoted by a brother-author as ‘‘a 
work of austere morality,’’ he says: ‘‘ Leave the 
descriptions of the drains and cesspools to the 
hygienic specialists, and the details of the laundry 
to the washerwoman.’’ The other good things in 
this number are: ‘‘ The North Shore Wateb,”’ 
‘‘New York in Recent Fiction,’’ ‘‘ The Contrib- 
utors’ Club,”’ and Books of the Month.’ 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— Scribner's Magazine for April has for its 
frontispiece ‘‘ Now Chaplets Bind,’’ being the 
first of a series of admirable illustrations by J. R. 
Wegnelin for selected Odes of Horace, engraved 


by Henry Wolf. Frederick Jones Blies contrib- 
utes ‘* Tadmor in the Wilderness,’ accompanied by 


tyrannical nature, who had enemies to punish and | charming illustrations by J. D. Woodward and 
debts to pay.’’ This certainly strikes no uncer- Harry Fenn and from photographs engraved by 


Maurier a full-page humorous drawing entitled 


tain note. The article is divided into cections, eminent artists. Frederick W. Whitridge gives 


zen,”’ entitled ‘‘As a Householder.” Jog, 
Wetzler describes ‘‘ The Electric Railway of Ty. 
day,’”’ the article is fully illustrated; Octay, 
Thanet concludes Expiation,’’ which is 
trated by A. B. Frost; Charles Henry Liiders 
writes of ‘‘ Dawn and Dark at Karnak”; & ¢ 
Martin has an interesting paper entitled “ Jaya, 
Hackett’s Ill-mended Fortunes’’ ; Benjamin 
Martin concludes his ‘‘In the Footprints of 
Charles Lamb,’’ with illustrations; William F 
Apthorp treats with singular ability, of ‘ Wag- 
nerism and the Italian Opera’’; Harold Frederic 
has four chapters of his “In the Valley,” begun 
in September 1889, illustrated by drawings by 
Howard Pyle; Charles Edwin Markham’s oy. 
tribution is entitled ‘* A Meeting”’; Sarah Orn. 
Jewett’s ‘‘ The New Methuselah’; and this 
entertaining number concludes with “ The Point 
of View’’; a series of papers on “ Style’. 
‘* Spring Philosophy’’ and ** The Paradox of Hu- 
mor.”’ Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The frontispiece of The Magazine of Art for 
April is a very pleasing photogravure from the 
celebrated painting, entitled ‘‘ Saved,’”’ from the 
painting of Frank Bramley. It is one of the most 
beautiful pictures, among the many fine ones that 
have embellished this admirable art magazine, 
The opening paper is by Frederick Wedmore, on 
**Old Masters and Deceased Britieh Artists at 
the Royal Academy,’’ illustrated with engravings 
by Carter, from portraits by Vandyck, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and Sir David Wilkie, R A. Lewis F. 
Day continues his ‘‘ Lesson in Ornament,”’ em- 
bellished with fourteen illustrations by the author, 
picturing the vine in decorative art. ‘* Pope Leo 


Title. 
Rambles in Book-Land. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. . ° 
Hygiene of Childhood. 
Schoolroom Games and Exercises. . e 


Little Folks in Other Lands. 
How We are Governed. 
History of New England. 

The Mexican Guide. . 


The World’s Greatest Conflict. . 
A Gazetteer of the State of Massachusetts. 


Robertson of Irvine. ° 
Hayti; or, The Black Republic. . ° ° 


Court Life Under the Planteganets. . ° ’ 
Wrinkles and Notions for Every Household. e 


Longmans’ School Composition. . 
Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition. ° 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 
The World and its People (1. & II.) ° e 
Magellian and the Pacific. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Adams A © Armstrong & Son, N Y $1 25 
Jerome Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 00 
Appleton D Appleton & Co, N Y 50 
Bainbridge Interstate Pub. Co, Boston 60 
Dawes “ 90 
Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Palfrey Little, Brown, & Co, Boston 4 00 
Janvier Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 50 
Boynton D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
Varne B B Russell, Boston 
Guthrie T Nelson & Son, N Y 1 75 
St. John Scribner & Welford, N Y 2 50 
Hoffmann DC Heath & Co, N ¥ 30 
Cremona Macmillan & Co, N Y 2 25 
Hall 4 00 
Grant Belford Co, N Y 5 00 
DeSalis Longmans Green, & Co, N Y 1 00 
Dodge Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 5 00 
Wanters J B Lippincott, Phila 2 00 
Daniell Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost 60 
Dunton Silver, Burdett, & Co, Bost 36 
Guillemard 1 25 


Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ATTENTION is invited to the announcement 
made in THE JOURNAL of this week, by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad to the Teachers of New 
England who are to attend the meeting of the N. 
E. A., at St. Paul, in July. This road offers a 
choice of routes, which, for varied scenery is un- 
surpassed anywhere in America. 

Route No. 1.: Boston & Maine R. R. (Eastern 
Div.) to North Conway; Maine Central, R. R., 
through the celebrated White Mountain Notch to 
Fabyan’s, Scott’s, St. Johnabury and Newport, 
Vt. ; thence via the Canadian Pacific R. R, and 
the ‘‘Soo,’’ to St. Paul. 

Route No. 2: Boston & Maine R. R. (Lowell 
System), via Nashua, Concord, N. H., Lake 

innapesaukee, Wells River, and Newport, Vt. ; 
thence via the Canadian Pacific R.R., and the 
Soo,”’ to St. Paul. 

Route No. 3: Boston to St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
same as Route 1; thence via the St. Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain R.R., to Swanton, Central Ver- 
mont R. R. to Norwood, N. Y.; thence via Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg R. R., skirting the 
shores of Lake Ontario to Niagara Falls, and via 
Chicago to St. Paul. Choice of Routes, 

Route No. 4: Boston to Swanton, Vt., via 
Lowell System of the Boston & Maine R. R., via 
White River Junction and St. Albans; thence as 
via Route No. 3. 

Route No. 5: Boston to White River Junction 
via Lowell System of the Boston & Maine R. R., 
Central Vermont R. R. to St. Johns and Mon- 
treal; thence via Grand Trunk R. R. and Chicago 
& Grand Trunk R. R. to Chicago, with choice of 
routes between Chicago and St. Paul. 

Through sleeping-cars daily from Boston to 
St. Paul, or Chicago. Should a sufficient number 
of teachers signify their desire to go via any of the 
routes named, special train arrangements will be 
made. Later announcements will be made re- 
garding side trips, etce., and the teachers may 
rely upon an elegant train seryice, and lowest 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and stop 
ie GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and ail 


suppiied with the best. cars, 
urants supp! e Horse 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


—Roceipts should never be signed with initials ; 
the name should be always written with an Ester- 
brook Steel Pen. 


** You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim- 
ited; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Compo- 
sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 


family ; frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the coast|; during the month of July. An- 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa- 


tion, apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SAVE MONEY. Before youbuy 


BICYCLE or 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, OMIO0, for 
prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 seo 
ond-hand ones. Dirvicutt Reparnine, BICYCLES, 
GUNS apd TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE 


Agents Wanted. 


$75.22 to $250.22 


ersons preferred whocan furnish a horee and give their 


whole time tothe business. Spare moments may t ' 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns Mies, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


A Great National Work. 


LIBRARY 


I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
GREENCASTLE, 
March 16, 1889. F 


W. T. HARRIS, 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
JOHN FISKE 


“By E. C. STEDMAN. 
AND 
E. M. HUTCHINSON 


library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that gg — individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time his 

The best aggregate expres- 
sion of what the American mind 


purchase of other literature. 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty 
years of its ~ ~~. 
Respectfully, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 


Very respectfully, 
Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
traits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish toearn from #100 to 
#400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
and study to the work. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889 
Mention this Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East 1 4th St., N.Y. 


“THIS HISTORY I8 A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.” —Chicago Advance. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, LATE PROFESSOR IN PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 
Professor JOHNSTON’S work is unique in that it presents in a single volume of about three hundred 
pages, a lucid, scholarly, well ordered narrative of the history of the United States, from the earllest dis- 
coveries down to the present time. As acompact manual for class use it will be found invaluable. 


“It is a compact and well-balanced work by a phil- “A masterly statement of the constitutional and 
osophical student of American history. He writes | political history of the country. It is comprehen- 
with commendable calmness and impartiality, and | sive and adequate, yet wonderfully clear and com 

Ives ina volume of less than 300 pages an exceedingly | pact. Its value is equally great for general reading 
nteresting outline of American history.”—N. Y. Sun. | or for reference.’’—School Journal. 


*." Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME 


LARGE TABLETS 


OR 


LITTLE MONEY! 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY PapeR Co. 


O9 Duane St., New York. 
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X. as an Art Patron,’’ with an illustration en- 
graved by Jonnard, from Raphael, is discussed by 
F. Mabel Robinson. A full-page illustration of 
** Miss Macdonald’’ accompanies a sketch of this 
lady by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., ‘* Winter in 
the Country,’’ by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S., with 
five illustrations from drawings by the author, 
very agreeably shows that ‘‘ Every season has its 
charm,’’ and that it also has its attendant draw- 
back. ‘“‘The Imperial Institute,’ by Sir Somers 
Vine, with illustrations from drawings by the 
architect, Thomas E. Colleutt, F.R.1.B.A., fol- 
lows, and the usual notes on current art keep the 
reader in touch with the movements in the world 
of art in England and America.— Cassell Puab- 
lishing Company, New York. Price, 35 cents a 
number; $3.50 a year in advance. 


— Wide Awake for April is an Easter number 
fall of beauty. Hezekiah Butterworth fills the 
place of honor with a delightfal story entitled 
‘* The Pilgrim’s Easter Lily.’’ W. J. Rhees, un- 
der the title, ‘‘ What’s in a Name ?”’ gives a brief 


history of James Smithson, the founder of the 
famous institution at Washington. Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White has a crisp article on ‘*‘ Newspaper 
Workers’’; Olive Risley Seward writes a first- 
class, true historical story, and Mrs. Frances A. 
tlumphrey has a dainty open-air paper on ‘‘ The 
English Primrose.’’ The poems of the number 
are by Edith M. Thomas, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford and Emilie Poulsson. ‘‘ Men and Things ’”’ 
is, as usual, readable, full of original anecdote and 
reminiscence. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Our Day, for March; terms, $2.50 a year. 
ton: Our Day Publishing Co. 

Babyhood, for March; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Homiletic Review, for April; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Wide Awake for March; terms, $2.40 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Chautauqua for April ; 
Meadville, Pa: J. L. Flood. 

Our Little Ones, for April; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston; Russell Pub. Co. 

Political Science Quarterly, for April; 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for April; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine, for April; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Popular Science Monthly. for April; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Scribner’s, for April; terms $3.00 a year. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The St. Louis Magazine, for April; terms, $1.50a 
year. St. Louis: 901 Oliver St. 

The qn" for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
ton: D. Lothrop Co, 


Bos- 


terms, $2.00 a year. 


terms, 


New 


Bos. 


PISO"S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


CATARR 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 

Heals the Sores, 

Restores the 


Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is pqrece, 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists: by mail, reg red, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


OUR NEW 1890 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


AMagnificet FI QWER SEEDS 


Collection of 
varieties, FREE! 


An Unparalicled Offer by 
an @ld-Established and 
Kellable Publishing 
Mouse! THe Lavine’ 
is @ Mammoth 16-page, 64-col- 


illustrated paper for ladies 
andthe family circle. It is de- 
SES voted to stories, poems, ladles 


fancy work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 
ing, etiquette, etc. To intro- 
duce this charming ladies’ paper 
into 100,000 homes where it ia not 
already taken, we now make the fo! 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
oronly 12 Centa in silver or stamps. we will send 
The Ladies’ World for Three Montha, and to 
each subscriber we will also send Free and post paid, a large 
and magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeda, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe 
mume, Asters, Phiox Drummondil, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, tweive 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity, We guarantee every 
subacriber many times the value of money Bent, and will refund 
your money and make you apresent of both seeds and paper 
if von are not entirelysatisfied. Oursisan old-established and 
reliable publishing house, endorsed by all leading Newspapers, 
Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes of un- 
scrupulous persons. Write to-day—don't put it off! Six sub- 
scriptions aud #ix Seed Collections sent for 60 cents 
SPECIAL OFFER! Toany lady answering this adver- 
e tisement and naming the paper in 
which she savw tt, we will eend Sree, in addition to all the above, 
one package of the celebrated Ornamental Chillan Follage 
Beet Seeda, one of the most beautiful follage plants known, 
the leaves sometimes growing 3 feet long by L foot wide, in varte- 
gated colors. It is perfectly hardy, continuing an object of beauty 
long after Coleus and Canna have succumbed to frost. Address: 


8. MH. MOOKE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


y**OUnderstandest Thou What Thou 
Beadestt’’ No one can read the papers under- 
etandingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 pages. 
Full of valuable information on current history. 
Fully illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
Bend orders to SCHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Oo., 185 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England and has gained 


a national reputation. 


We are constantly receiving calls 


for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad, 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 

OR, A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 
School, Academy, or Seminary ? 

OR, A position as specialist in Lan 


guages, Music, or Art ? 


OR, A position as Governess ? 
OR, Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent of 


Schoo 
OR, To 


ls ? 
West or South, or abroad or to teach in New England ? 


EGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION. 
TO PATRONS. 


Patrons wno give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candidates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 


or for school supervision. 
TESTIM 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfleld, Mass. — 
‘* We have obtained several teachers from the N. E. 
Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, all 
of whom have —< highly satisfactory. We have 
always found there a good list of well-educated and 
experienced teachers to select from, and the repre- 
sentations made to us concerni the candidates 
have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 

From A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, 
Ind.—Dr. Hiram OrncuTT,— Dear Sir: We have 
been pleased with the applications prompted b 
Ae agency, and have offered positions to several. 

his favorable regard prompts me to give you the 
exclusive preference in reporting favorable vacan- 
cies. I now want five teachers, as indicated above. 

From JOHN 8. IRWIN, Supt., Forté Wayne, Ind.— 
Dr. The several teachers procured 
through your aid have done most excellent work in 
their co operative spheres. I hope to retain them for 
along time. When vacancies occur, you will hear 
from me promptly. 


No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


ONIALS. 


From Hon. JOHN EATON, President Marietta Col 
| lege, and for sixtcen years U. S. Commissioner of 
| Education.—From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Or- 
| cutt, I should not expect any man in the ap ny | to 
| excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right 
| place. 

Dr. OrncuTT: I want to tell you how much pleased 
Iam with your method of conducting your business 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers. 
your management to convince me that you are ONE 
|OF THE FEW upon whom the teachers and school 
officers can rely EVERY TIME C.E BLAKE, Prof. 
of Classics, French Protest. Coll.. Springfield, Mass. 


My DEAR Dr. OrcuTT: I wish once more to ex- 
press my high appreciation of the excellent aid you 
bave rendered me in obtaining the position (at New 
Haven, Conn.—salary $1,500) which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
ter, and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
Please accept my thanks. 

Cambridge, Maas. M. M. MARBLE. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHERMERHORN & CO 
SCHOOL 
Sew you,” 


I have seen enough of]: 


Geachers’ 


agencies. 


had suffered a relapse and resigned her position 


sationally; salary, 8700 a 


if the board voluntarily releases her. 


experience, who had trave 


in the way of her epee ny 
were fortunate in being able to secure her release. 
of work. Try us when you want a Teacher or 


The spring term began the next Monday. 
there who, besides superior qualifications as a woman could teach Rhetoric, Elocution, French and German conver- 
year’ That was certainly a severe test of an Agency,—three days to get to Bataviaa 
teacher combining qualifications not often found together, and in the midst of the school-yearat that; for we never 
take away in the middle of the term a teacher who is employed if there is a possibility of avoiding it, and then only 
Well, we and telegraphed to two of them who were not 
found seven teachers who would answer fairly, ON SATURDAY teaching. Replies came that neither could be 
had justnow. Two more telegrams to two other teachers, 
easily made, and on sondeg she was in Batavia, ready for work. 
led in Europe, spoke both languages fiuently.and whom the place fitted like a glove. 
We had to take her away from another school, but it was with consent of the principal, too much her friend to stand 
Now we don’t pretend that we can always do as well as this. We ON MONDAY 
But we give it as an illustration of our mode ® 


ON FRIDA March 14, we had a letter from the,Secretary of the Board of Education at Batavia, N. Y., saying 
9 that Che presepeets (whom we had sent there five years ago) who had been Ill and hoped toreturn, 


Could we get a teacher 


and both could be had. The choice between them was 


Who was she? A Vassar graduate, of abundant 


lace. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Among the oldest and recognized as 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Yorn. 


Always Reliable. Send for Manual. 


SHOULD CONSIDER 


TRONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by | 
them to any teacher on application, names of | 
teachers located and dates given in full. | 
2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred) 
sens DURING 1889 in the States west of New 
ork. 
3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) positions in 
the same territory in the same length of time. 
4, The ten highest salaried positions in ten States | 


following teachers: 


Superintendencies. 
High School Principalships, = 
High School Assistants, bad 


1800 
to 1500 


Several College Presidenctes. 

One Normal resideney. Sala 

A Latin Professor for University “ 
(must have studied abroad). 

A Professor of Mathematics, bad 


ry, $2600 
1600 


1200 to 1500 


teacher who will not succeed. 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 


will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. 


Address, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


applicant for the work. 


1. A list of nearly 2000 (Two Thousand) POSI- 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


THE FOLLOWING: 


open to competition were filled through this Associ- 
ation, viz.: Michigan, $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
nesota, $1500; Iowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; [llinois, 
gt Dakota (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 

. Carolina, $2000; Missouri, $1500; Ohio, $1800. 

5. The testimonials of the Association are not num- 
bered by the dozen,—they come from (1) hundreds of 
teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 
have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 
ing a position or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 
cent date, 1889-90. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1890. 
We have vacancies,— some in almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Salaries from Ongee to $2200| Principalships, town schools. Salary, $500to 900 
to 85 


Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, 35 to 


*RIVATE SCHOOLS. 


| 


Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 
Director of Music for Normal, - - 900to 
Several lady Teachers of Music. 

Reading and Education, - - - - 900 
Training Teacher, city Normal, - - 650 
Lady Teacher of Art. 


1500 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a 
It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 


If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work 
All communications are strictl 
with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of position you want, and 
location. This will enable us to reply fully and save your time. 

The new large Manual of the Association sent free upon application. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


confidential. Send a postal 


70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL ABRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 
act as agent for the Association.in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. 
Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 


TEACHERS 


salaries of $350 to 
ers, and not “ hearsay.”’ 


We have on our books, now, hundreds of vacan- 

Colleges, at salaries of $600 to $3000, For Super- 

ries of $450 to $2500. For High School Principals an 
teachers, at salaries of $30 per month to $85 per month. For Training teachers in Normals, at salaries of 
$600 to $1200. For specialists in Music, art, Modern Languages, Elocution, and Commercial branches, at 
$1200. Now isthe time to send for blank and Manual. 

Address, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


ANTED! 


cies. They are for Professors in 
intendents and Principals, at sala- 
Assistants, at salaries of $400 to $1500. For Grade 


Our vacancies are from employ- 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


teachers always in demand. 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
One fee registers in both agencies, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third 8t., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 


$2500 SUPERINTENDENG 


asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: 


to meet our views.” 


Circular 
PENNSYLVANIA LD 


I8 STILL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 
Here is an extract from # letter of 
‘I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 
now who will suit us, you will still be able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 


Feb. 26, in which we are 


free. 
UCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B. LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown Pa., 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amerwan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New Yor! 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Emvployers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to. ish such teachers 
with desirable positions. “ye 
For particulars address the 
UGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register Now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schooler, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 
NORMAL, SCHOOLS 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industria! drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
K. H. Principal. 


Qtats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principai. 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. r catalogues, address tae 


Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Stats NOBMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 


J.0 Principal 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXI—No, 14 


A NEW HISTORY PRIMER! 


A History of Egypt. 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. Series of History Primers. 
pages. Five Maps. 


A brief history of Ancient Egypt f 
latest researches. In the chronology, 
dates.” The maps have been most carefully prepared to assist the re 
the great campaigns. The study of Egyptology is of great importance 
student of civilization, and the art student; and the basis of a rational study of E 
knowledge of Egyptian history. This brief work gives as complete a history as the 


Introduction price, 35 Cents. 
Special terms made on class supplies. 


18mo, flexible cloth, 159 


rom the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander, based on the 
the author has followed Edward Meyer’s system of “ap roximate 
ader in understanding the history of 
to the theologist, the historian, the 

yptology is a thorough 
fiinited space will allow. 


Specimen copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 
of which 


The Political Cyclopedia, THE CRITI 


BLAINE writes: “I use it almost daily for ref-| the first literary journal in America.” 
erence, and regard it as a model,’’ and which the | Bishop PorreR says of it: “One cannot 
Nation calls ‘‘A timely and valuable aid to polit- | d 
but be proud and glad that so good an 
ical education,’’ is fully described in a pamphlet | 

helpful a journal is winning its way to the 


sent free to all who ask for it. We have still : tees 2 f 
unassigned territory for good agents (let such ap- | wider recognition and esteem which it so 


ply at once), and send the books, three volumes, ‘abundantly deserves.” $3 a year; 10 cts. 
averaging 1000 pages each, on receipt of the sub-/a copy. Three specimen copies sent to any 
scription price, only to those to whom our local|/reader of THE JOURNAL on receipt of 
(10 cents. ‘ 


| THE CRITIC CO., 


sroadway. New York. 


Has long beeu 
recognized as 


agents are not accessible. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


743 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HoRACE E. ScuDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written Texts; 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as well asa ful 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Illustrations; Superior Mechapical Execut 
a Low,.Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 


Price 81.00; by mail, 61.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. >. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PREsIDENT, 
Alas a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural a pea and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred, 
ta Spring Term opens March 11. Address 
0. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
Tastefully printed, carefully THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
L’Avare,” by MOLIERE ; | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
homme,” by MOoOLIERE; “ Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
Athalie,” by RAOINE. Each, 26 cente. “| Mental and 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A - Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 


MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students, | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
12mo. §1.00. Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


Sample pages on application. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Brooks’s Philosophy of arithmetic. f 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


851 & 853 Gth Ave., New York. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *21 Broacway, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
The course in FREEHAND consists of 8 books care-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 


Keetel’s French Course. 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup-| Beed’s Word Lessons. 
plementary books. 


Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on| Mellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 

Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical | Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. . a WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
*rospectus and Book of Spec nm P. 51 ee 

pnregpedas gad Bool © Specimen ‘ages wlil be, mailed abash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 15 16th St., NewYork.| NOtes of Lessons 
: ON 
READING LEAFLETS, 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, | pried 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, THOS. NELSON & SON 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, Be 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
If you have School Books which you do not care to 
APPROVED TEXT BOOKS, 


keep, I will take them in exchange for boo 

may need. Please send me a list of those sen cael 
Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmeti 
Holmes’ Readers, | Gildersleeve’s latin. 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Send orders for cheap School Books to 
8 Tremont PL, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


743 I 


Logical Division 
lset of 
on; 


enw 


Classiques Francaise. 
annotated, Now ready. 
“Le Cid,” by CORNBEILLE; 


Full catalogue free. 
eow 


DRAWING BOOKS, 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


|THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHBES AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


DEBAWING MODELS, and CLASSIC FOUR-HAND Ke 
ANTISTS’ MATERIALS. | Ninetoon superior Duets for Piano 
Bohm, Hofman, Brahms, and other first 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention Is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim an 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arran 


ged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest rogers for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished a 


posers. 


YOUNG PLAYVYERW 
POPULAR COLLECTION ‘best and. 
easiest pieces for beginners, filling ’ a 
pore commended for Piano Teachers 
book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 


WHITNEW’S ($2.) 33 good 
ORGAN ALBUM and Pedal, 
posers. 


OPERATIC ($1) 190fthet 
PIANO COLLECTION sro represented. 
their melodies form the themes for as mapy hy 
by the best modern composers, furnishing the very 


($1.) 51 of the very 
Ty 

143 pages, 
4s the first 


the lowest possible pieces for Manua) 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities by 20 good com. 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
otage, and especially at the outset. 
catalogue and particulars, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


Agency, 1 Park St., Boston, Mass. | best entertainment for the lovers of favorite operatic 
72 WABASH AVENUB. airs. 
. CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, For So rar 
M Soprano or Tenor. ($1.) 35 AO, 
Flowers of Wayside, Wood, and Meadow, | Soprano or (81) of se mont ine 


PROSERPINA, BY JOHN RUSKIN. joyment at home. 


Studies of Wayside Flowers, while the air was yet 
ure, among the Alps and in the Scotland and Eng- 
and which my father knew. 


Vol. I. (Parts 1.to6.) Plates, 12mo, russet cloth, $1.25 

Vol. II. (Parts 7,8, and 9.) Plates. 12mo, russet 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Orchids of New England.—BALDWW. 


A Popular Monograph. By Henry Baldwin. With 
about 40 illustrations, mostly drawn from Nature, 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

In a most charming style, enlivened by many excellent 
illustrations, the author interweaves hundreds of inter. 
esting itemsof information about vegetable paysiclony. 
geography, mythology, poetry, etc., making its reading 
as attractive as a fascinating novel.”—Amer. Gardener, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 E. 10th St., (2d door west of Broadway), 


New York. 
A Special best illustrated Woman’s 
paper published. It is issued 
weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this 4 
cial offer, The subscription pee is $2.50 per year. To 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 


These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 

1% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 

we are not confined to the Constitution of the 
nited States, but include many practical questions 

on the subjects of the day. 

Cards, with Key of Answers, sent to any address for 

50 cents. 4. M. EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINE. 


PIANO CLASSICS Vol. 2. 
pieces of medium difficulty, 


POPULAB ($1.) Is as 
DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION bright ang 
merry as a book can be, and is quite full of the best 
new Dance Music. ; 


Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


($1.) Contains 3) 
and of the best quality, 


SACRED. 
M A thoroughly 
M. C. A. PRAISE BOOK, 


for Male Voices and specially adapted for use in Y. M. 
C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 


The Woman’s Illustrated ¥. 
World is the cheapest and full 


SACRED DUETS An unusually fine collection 
@ of Duets for various Voices. 


Edited and arranged by W. F. Supps. Price, $1.25. 


SELECT SACRED SONGS. 


ion of the very 
t sacred solos by modern composers. Price, $1.00. 
SECULAR. 


THE GONDOLIERS. Gilbert & Sullivan’s latest 


work. Vocal Score, $1. 
Piano Score, 50cts ; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, lcts. 


THE FROG WHO WOULD. 


Operetta, written 
by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Surrey and composed 
by F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00. 

A serviceable 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. 


Male Voices, especially designed for the use of College 
Students Glee Clubs. Price, $1.00. 

#*s Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid on 
receipt of marked price. 

——PUBLISHED BY-—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 

74 W. 4th 8}3., 19 E. 16th St, 

CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted 


Ready May Ist, 1890. 


WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for 
SUNDAY SONGS ever published in a single volume. 


124 pages. 35 cts. per copy in any quantity; Single copies for examinations, by mail, on receipt of price. 


by New England Pub. Ce., 
3 Somerset Si... HRoston 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81! Randolph Street, New York. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


Apply for Terms and Samples. 


School Boards Suppilied,. eow 


SPENCERIAN 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 


BEST 


Quality of Metal, Workmanship, 
Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO,, 
783 and 785 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Uniformity, Durability. 


EcLEcTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised 
and of the 
History OF THE UNITED STaTes, by M. E. THALHEIMER, suthor of Thalheim imer’s Histories. 
of ror has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
ustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entiré 

- text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; ex price, 
addy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The ition and Rhetorie, 
with copious exercises in both Criticium and Construction, “By teach 
ric in the Richmond (Va.) High School 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange 


price, 60 cents. 
Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Com : 

ete = to accom Ray’s Series, 
School, Cincinnati. course in Algebra, 


y GEORGE W. Smiru, Woodward Hi 
sufficiently full for the hi college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages 


$1.00 ; exchange price, 60 cents. 
Send for our Proposition of Eachange Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


8 Haw iar Bosrox. 28 Bop Srazzr, New 
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Journal 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Vol XXX. Weekly. BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1890. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Second and Third Grades. 
NEW YORK DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


NoTr.—Every correct answer will receive ten credits, and a pro- 
portionate number as the answer approximates correctness. 


EXTRACTS FROM REGULATIONS, 


Penmanship will be judged from the papers on geography, and 
orthography from all of the papers. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
credits of papers on composition will depend upon the general ex- 
cellence of all papers submitted, with reference to neatness, order, 
and punctuation. In the solution of problems, every process must 
be indicated ; mere answers will not be accepted. The examination 
in each subject will be restricted to the half day designated in the 
program. Collusion between candidates, or any other act of dis- 
honesty, will wholly vitiate their examination. Answers should be 
written in ink, and papers arranged and filed in good order. Can- 
didates must supply themselves with necessary material, and, to 
secure uniformity, legal cap paper should be used. 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. Write (a) in Arabic notation, three hundred trillion, 
three billion, thirty thousand ; (b) in words, 3,648 0294 
2. Reduce 240 rd. 4 yd. 1.2 ft. to decimal of mile. 
3. In written number 185.4 the number expressed by 


the first two (left hand) figures is how many times value | 


expressed by second two figures ” 


3 Z 4 2" — ? 


5. If .01125 of the value of a piece of property is | 


$348.75, what is whole value ? 

6. If I sell % of my farm for } of what the farm 
cost me, what is gain %, ? 

7. How much shall I remit to broker in order that 
he may purchase for me 24 shares of D., L. & W. R. R. 
stock ai premium of 414%, brokerage }%/, par value 
$100 per share ? 

8. Find amount to-day of $210.25 at interest from 
Janury 2, 1889, at 5 per cent. 

9. Make and solve a problem illustrating application 
of simple proportion. 

10. A coal bin is 6 feet long and 4 feet wide. How 

deep must it be to contain 5 tons of stove coal, if one ton 
occupies 36 cubic feet of space ? 


GEOGRAPAY. 


1. What angle measures inclination of earth’s axis to 
plane of its orbi: or to plane of the e:liptic ? 


2. Name two vegetable products which are extensively 
cultivated in N. Y. to be used in beer-making. 

3. Name and locate an Indian reservation in N. Y. 

4. Name one each of the United States extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton cloth; of silk ; of 
flour ; of glass-ware ; of carriages. 

5. Name and locate the largest two cities in New Eng- 
land ? 

6. What river flows through the grandest cajion in the 
world? In what State is the Mammoth Cave located ” 

7. In what country is Lake Lucerne? Lake Baikal ? 
Lake Titicaca? Lake of the Woods’ Lake Victoria 
Nyanza 

8. Under what form of government (Monarchical or 
Republican) is each of the following nations: Prussia ? 
| Switzerland? Chili? Portugal? Italy? 
| 9. Name a country or locality in which each of the 


following animals might be found native, respectively : the 
opossum ; the wolf ; the tiger ; tbe boar ; the tapir. 
10. Name four countries bordering on France. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
| to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned. 


| 1. On what date, as ordered by the Constitution, does 
your State Legislature meet ? The Congress of the U. S. ? 
_ 2. At what elections or meetings if any can women 
vote in your State ? 

| 3. What is the writ of habeas corpus? — 4. What isa 
| Constitution? — 5. State three of the duties of a sheriff. 
| 6. How are the members of the President’s Cabinet 


appointed ? 
| 7. State two things necessary to be done in naturali- 


! 


zation ? 
8. Name three kinds of juries. 


DRAWING. 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned. 


1. Give what you consider a logical order for the study 
of the parts of a solid ? 

2. What drawings used in the trades belong to the de- 
partment of Construction / 

3. How does an oblique view of any plane figure differ 
from its true shape ¢ 

4. Draw an equilateral triangle; diaw the altitude of 


the triangle and mark its apex “A”. 
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5. Give an example of a curved edge and a straight edge.| 4. What is chyme ? ; 
6. When are lines perpendicular to each other? Iilu- 5. What office does blood perform in nourishing the 
strate. _ | system ? 
7. Make six varieties of the type-form known as “ kite- | 6. Why is more food required in cold than in warm 
shaped.” weather 
8. Make a border six inches long and one inch wide,| 7, How is trachea or windpipe located with reference 
using two of the above kite forms in alternation. ‘to esophagus and spinal column? 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Write a composition on one subjects : 
Home Decoration. — “ La Grippe.” — A description | ., .ah of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned : 
of a storm. — Char 7 - ; : 1. Name five men prominent in exploring and settling 
Credits will be given the thirteen colonies, and give nationality of each. 
1. The matter, ¢. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 2. What had Edmund Andros to do with the early hi- 
2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. | story of New York ? y 
8. The orthography, punctuation, division into para | 3. Account for the name “ French and Indian War.” 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 4. Give the substance of one of the Navigations Acts. 
GRAMMAR. 5. Describe one of the naval battles of the Revolution. 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- | 6. State facts about Generals Scott, Taylor and Santa 


perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. Io vain | Anna. 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor 7. What two Presidents were elected by the House of 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest | Representives ? 


ies of d citizens. —George Washington, | ; 
§&. Give an account of the first battle of Bull Run. 
The first seven questions refer to the above selection. | 
Norsrs.—1. In naming a clause, include only its anmodified subject and CURRENT TOPICS. 


anmodified predicate. 2. Subordinate clauses include (a) subject clauses; 
(6) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d@) adverbial clauses. 3. By 
hrase is meant a preposition and its object. In ponies © phrase give am | 
6 preposition and its unmodified object. 4. A modifier may bea word, 
phrase, or clause. 5. An object ofa transitive verb is classed as a modifier 
of that verb. 6. Only eight parts of speech are recognized,—the articles the 
and a forming a subdivision of adjectives, and participles being one of the 
modifications of verbs. 7. Infinitives are classed as modes of the verb. 8. 
In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following order: Class, person, 
number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In parsing a relative pro- 
noun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 9. In giving the syntax of 
a@ noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason for it. 10. Treat verbs 
as divided into two ¢elasses only; viz., transitive and intransitive; and treat | 
voice as a preperty of transitive verbs only. 11. In parsing a verb, observe 
the following order: Principal parts, regular or irregular, transitive or | 
intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number,agreement. 12. The special 
use of an infinitive ora participle is given after tense. 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, 

to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned : 

1. Bills for the admission of what two territories have 
been recently introduced in Congress ? 

2. What disposition has been made of the Parnell- 
Times libel suit ? 

3. When will the next Federal census be taken ? 

4. Narrate briefly the circumstances concerning the 
recent bereavement of Hon. B F. Tracy. 


1. Classify the clauses in accordance with note 2. 


2. The relation bet hat ds is shown t 
(line 1)? 5. What affliction has recently befallen the family of 
3. Give syntax of which (line 1), and pillars (line 4.) | 
4. Select an example of each of the modes found in | 
present Legislature. 
5. Select three qualifying (descriptive) adjectives. 7. What has recently called attention to Salt Lake 


6. What part of speech is to subvert? What does it | City Utah? sa : ’ 
modify? _ 8. What four cities were the leading competitors for 


| the location for the World’s Fair to be held in this country 
in 1892? Which one was successful ? 
9. State facts concerning two recent rapid trips around 


7. Rewrite the sentence, Jn vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, changing voice of verb. 
8. Conjugate verb lead in active voice, indicative 


mode, future perfect (2d future) tense, and common form. the earth. : ’ 
9. Write a sentence containing noun in nominative 10. ‘Who is the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
| cation 


case independent. 
10. Write a sentence containing an infinitive without fo. | 

| 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 1. How would you lead a child to understand the pro- 


Of the following questions, the candidates will answer only six, | cons of reducing 93 to fourths ? 
to each of which sixteen and two thirds credits are assigned. 2. Is it better that pupils stand, or sit, while reciting ? 
1. Why can condition of stomach be inferred by ex- | Why ? 
amining tongue ? | 3. How would you teach the position of objects and 
2. Locate metacarpal bones and state their number. | their direction from a given point ? 
3. Describe action of a muscle by which motion is pro-| 4. What directions would you give pupils in regard to 
duced. | home study? Give reasons. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
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5. Name two subjects for composition, suitable for pu- 
pils from eight to twelve years old, and state your reason 
for considering them suitable. 

6. Should the seats of a school room be arranged so 
as to bring the windows in front, or rear? To the right, 
or left? Give reasons. 

7. What practical application of kindergarten prin- 
ciples may be made in the primary grades of our public 
schools ? 

8. What are the ends to be gained in Language study ? 

9. In what way may Language be taught incidentally 
with Geography ? 

10. Why should teachers have some knowledge of the 
history of education. 


SCHOOL LAW. 


1. What is the minimum age required as a qualifica- 
tion for teachers in the state of New York ? 

2. Mention three things required to be set forth in the 
memorandum of contract to be delivered by a trustee, to 
a teacher employed by him. 

3. How many weeks each school year must a public 
school be taught in order to entitle it to share in the dis- 
tribution of the public moneys ? 

4. The attendance of what pupils is rejected in com- 
puting the aggregate attendance upon which public money 
is appropriated ? 

5. What penalty is prescribed for the willful violation 
of a contract, by a teacher ? 

6. Where should school commissioners cause the bound- 
aries of school districts to be recorded / 

7-8. Is a trustee prohibited from employing as a 
teacher (a) his niece’ (b) his wife’s sister? Give rea- 
sons for your answers. 

9-10. By what official are appointments made to fill 
vacancies occurring in the office of (a) school commis- 
sioner? () of district trustee? (c) of district clerk ? (d) 
of district collector ’ 

BOOK-KEEPING. 


1. When the credit side of a personal account is larger 
than the debit side, what does the balance express ? 

2. How often is it customary in business to balance the 
cash book ? 

3. Upon the closing of all accounts and the taking of an 
inventory, how is the net capital determined ? 

4. Give the meaning of each of the following symbols 
or conventions: ¢ ; ; 17; %. 

5. Write the proper abreviation for (a) bills receiv- 
able; (6) inventory; (c) balance ; (d) package ; (e) in- 
voice book. 

6. Write a check on the First National Bank of Albany 
for thirty dollars, payable to the order of Henry Lansing. 

7. Write a receipt for seventy-five dollars in settlement 
of all accounts between yourself and Robert Erwin. 

8. A note given for ninety days matures to-day. What 
is the date of the note? 
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ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 


NoTE.—All answers not given are those that may vary. 

1. (a) 300,003,000,030,000. — (6) Three thousand 
six hundred forty-eight and two hundred ninety-four ten- 
thousandths. 

2. .7525 mi. — 3. 334 times. — 4. 4. — 5. $31,000. 
— 6. 124 per cent. — 7. $3,393. — 8. $222.57. — 9. 
vary. — 10. 7 ft. 6 in. 


GEOGRAPRY, 

1. About 66) degrees. — 2. Vary. — 3. Vary. — 4. 
Vary. 

5. Boston, in the eastern part of Mass. Providence, in 
R. I., at the head of Narragansett bay. 

6. The Colorado. Kentucky. 

7. Switzerland ; Siberia; Peru and Bolivia; Canada; 
Africa. 

8. Monarchical ; Republican; Republican; Monarchi- 
eal; Monarchical. 

9. Vary. — 10. Vary. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1, The first Tuesday in January. The first Monday in 
December. 

2. At the election of school officers and at all school 
meetings. 

3. An order from a court that an imprisoned person be 
brought before it for inquiry into the cause of the impri- 
sonment. 

4 The fundamental law of a State. — 5. Vary. — 6. 
By the President, and comfirmed by the Senate. — 7. 
Vary. — 8. Vary. 

DRAWING. 

1. Vary. — 2. Working drawings. — 3. 1t gives the 
figure a foreshortened appearance. — 4. Cannot be shown. 
— 5. Cannot be shown. — 6. When they meet so as to 
form a right angle. 


GRAMMAR. 


Religion and morality are sup- 
Which 


1. Principal clauses : 
ports ; Man would claim. Adjective clauses : 
lead ; Who should labor. 

2. It shows relation of dispositions and habits to reli- 
gion and morality. 

3. Subject of lead, nominative case ; object of to subvert, 
objective case. 

4. Indicative modes, lead, are ; Potential modes, would 
claim, should labor ; Infinitive mode to subvert. 

5. Political, indispensable, great, human, firmest. 

6. Verb. It modifies should labor. 

7. In vain would the tribute of patriotism be claimed 
by that man. 

8. I shall (will) have lead ; you will (shall) have lead ; 
he will (shall) have lead; we shall (will) have lead; you 
will (shall) have lead; they will (shall) have lead. 
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'York again in less than Jules Verne’s ideal time of 


1. Because same membrane that lines the stomach in- eighty days.” 10. Hon. Wm. T. Harris. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


vests the tongue. METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


2. In the hand ; there are five of them. 

3. The muscle contracts. — 4. The mixture of partially | 
digested food and digestive fluids which passes from 
stomach into small intestines. 

5. Carries nutriment to all parts of system. 

6. Because, in cold weather, a larger amount of food is 
required for combustion ; i. ¢., for keeping the system up 
to its normal temperature. 

7. The trachea is located in front of the spinal column 
and of the wsophagus. 


' 


Answers to all questions on this subject will vary. 
SCHOOL LAW. 


1. Sixteen years. 

2. The term of employment, the rate of compensation, 
and the times of payment. 

3. Thirty-two weeks. 

4. Non-resident pupils, and resident pupils undez five 
and over twenty-one years of age. 

5. Revocation of certificate. 

6. In the office of the town clerk of the town in which 
the district is situated. 

= Vary. — 2. He was the English governor of that 7_§, (a) No. A niece is not within the second de- 
ree of relationship. Yes. A wife’s sister in withi 

3. From the fact of the alliance between the French A second degree a act by affinity, or “loam 
and Indians against the English, it was so named. 4.| 9 40, (a) County judge. School 
Vary. — 5. Vary. — 6. Vary. — 7. Jefferson and John |(5) ‘Trustee. (d) Trustee. : 
Quincy Adams. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Idaho and Wyoming. — 2. It has been settled by 1. A liability, 7. e., a sum owing by the person or firm 
mutual agreement; the Times Publishing Company pays upon whose books the account is found. 
Charles S. Parnell £5,000. — 3. During the present year. 2. Once each business day. 

4. His wife and daughter lost their lives by the burning 3. By subtracting the sum total of liabilities from the 
of residence in Washington on morning of Feb. 3, 1890. |S¢™ total of resources. 

5. The death of his son, Walker Blaine, Jan. 15, 1890. | 4: %/2—aecount. c¢ —cents. \—check mark. 1?— 
and of his daughter, wife of Col. John J. Coppinger, |°"® and two-fourths, or one and one half. %—per cent. 
Feb. 2, 1890. | (a) B.R. (0) Inv't. (c) Bal. (d) P’kg. (e) 1. B. 


6 Ballot Reform Bill; World’s Fair Bill; School} © 29. Rocuester, N. Y., March 5, 1890. 
The First National Bank of Albany. 


Township Bill; or others equally good. 


7. The municipal election there, resulting in the suc- | Thirt Pay to the order of Henry Lansing 
cess of the Gentile or Anti-Mormon party. No. 
8. New York, Washington, Chicago and St. Louis. | 7, $75 
sweao, N. Y., March 5, 1890. 


9. Two ladies, Miss Bisland and “ N.-lly Bly,” left 
New York in the early part of November, 1889, traveled 
in opposite directions around the earth, and reached New 


Received of Robert Erwin seventy-five dollars in full 
of all accounts. Joun Dor 
8. Dee. 2, 1889. 


for Arbor Day. 
WITH NOTES, HINTS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 


By ANNIE 1. WILLIS. 


The Exercises are all new and original. Papers covers. Pri 25 
rice, cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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